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ABSTRACT 
THE ROMANIAN BLOUSE: FROM MATISSE TO QUEEN MARIE OF ROMANIA 
AND YVES SAINT LAURENT 
By 
Daniela Ionescu 
December 2018 
Between 1937 and 1943 the Romanian blouse plays a more pivotal role than previously 
acknowledged in Matisse's development of a pictorial sign language. Its embroidered oak leaf 
motif eventually evolves into an abstract symbol of élan vital that animates the artist's late cut- 
outs. By tracking the Romanian blouse, this thesis offers a counter-narrative to the standard 
monographic study or formal reading of Matisse’s work. We learn the back story of how the 
blouse becomes a fashion trend set by Queen Marie of Romania who used her celebrity and 
national dress to promote the welfare of the Romanian people following WWI. We also see how 
appropriation turns into misappropriation when fashion designer Yves Saint Laurent’s 1981 
collection inspired by Matisse’s images of the blouse introduce a broadly defined ethnic fashion 


into haute couture. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Between 1937 and 1943 Matisse created enough paintings and drawings featuring the 
Romanian blouse to make us question what this motif might have meant not only to him at that 
time, but to others in Paris and beyond. Why would an artist who had played such a significant 
role in the rise of abstraction and the Parisian avant-garde turn to a Romanian cultural artifact 
that had roots back to ancient times and ties to the peasantry? Was it merely a decorative motif 
that attracted him with its formal embroidered designs? How much might Matisse have known 
about its traditions and cultural context? For that matter, who outside the Romanian countryside 
knew or cared about this item of traditional clothing? By tracking the Romanian blouse, this 
thesis suggests a counter-narrative to the more standard monographic study or formal reading of 
Matisse’s work. A deeper significance of the blouse begins to emerge when it is expanded 
beyond Matisse’s oeuvre and looked at in a broader cultural context that includes a popular 
queen, Queen Marie of Romania, and a fashion designer who changed the course of haute 
couture, Yves Saint Laurent. While Matisse remains pivotal to the story of how the Romanian 
blouse intersected with modernity, it is ultimately these various appropriations of the blouse that 
dictate the trajectory of this thesis, making Matisse an important part of the story of the 
Romanian blouse rather than the blouse being simply part of his story. However, the importance 
of the Romanian blouse for the evolution of Matisse’s pictorial language should not be 
underestimated. I argue that the body of work based on the Romanian blouse marks a pivotal 
transition period for the artist. In tracing the motif through various manifestations in his work, I 
demonstrate how the oak leaf so prevalent in the stylized designs of Romanian blouse 
embroidery and in Matisse’s paintings of the late thirties and early forties eventually morphs into 


the pictorial sign language of his later cut-paper works. 
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Until recently, much of the literature on Matisse followed a monographic approach, and 
not much was written about the series of works that feature the Romanian blouse. In 1951, 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., the first Director of the Museum of Modern Art in New York City, wrote 
Matisse: His Art and His Public. Nearly 600 pages, the ambitious book was reviewed for the 
Times Literary Supplement by John Richardson, who declared it “a paragon and quite the best 
monograph on a modern painter which has yet been published.”! As John Elderfield points out 
in his 2010 essay on the monograph, Barr was trying to cover a range of critical receptions of 
Matisse current at the time. Heavily invested in the cubist work of Picasso, Barr wanted to 
counter any notion that Matisse was a mere decorator, hedonist, or traditionalist. Thus, as John 
Elderfield points out, Barr “revealed his own attachment to the starker and most structural”? 
period of 1913-17 rather than the decorative works that would follow in the 1930s. 

When Matisse was starting his work based on the Romanian blouse around 1937, Barr 
was producing the critically renowned exhibitions of 1936-37: Cubism and Abstract Art and 
Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism. It should come as no surprise, thus, that Barr does not give 
extensive analysis to the Romanian blouse series in his monograph, and when he does discuss 
one of the works he does so more to argue for it as a formal advancement rather than inquiring 
into its content. 

Barr points out that in 1937 Matisse starts painting a series of decorative pieces based on 


clothing, in particular Romanian blouses and Persian coats.? However, Barr never makes any 


‘John Richardson, quoted in John Elderfield, “Art History Reviewed VII: Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr.’s Matisse: His Art and His Public, 1951”, The Burlington Magazine 152, no. 1282 (January 
2010): 36. 


*Elderfield, 37. 


3Alfred H. Barr, Matisse His Art and His Public, rev. ed. (New York: The Museum of 
Modern Art, 1974), 251. 


reference to the cultural background of the Romanian motif, though he acknowledges that “the 
smocked and embroidered blouse” not only “served as one of the many decorative elements in 
the complex interiors” of the Nice paintings from 1940, but that the blouse also “becomes the 
most important motif in a number of flat, stylized, close-up compositions of the single figure 
against a bright scarlet background.”* Thus, even though Barr acknowledges the Romanian 
blouse as “the most important motif” in these works, he never questions its introduction on the 
scene, or why it persisted to occupy Matisse’s attention. Such concerns are seemingly subsumed 
by Barr’s continual use of the term “decorative” when discussing these works, which he then 
tries to salvage by providing a starker, more structural formalist analysis. By not taking the 
cultural context of the blouse into consideration, a blind spot in Barr’s critique develops. For 
example, Barr mentions that Matisse does illustrations for two texts by the Romanian artist 
Tristan Tzara in 1936 and 1947, but he never explores this Romanian connection unfolding 
precisely during the time periods when Matisse was turning to the blouse motif and then 
rejuvenating it in the late cut-outs.” Barr refers to the many drawings and paintings on this motif 
as “costume pieces,” which keeps them tightly compartmentalized under the decorative 
designation that we know he did not favor and was trying to counteract in his monograph.° 

As his descriptive narrative progresses, it becomes clear that Barr’s blind spot about the 
motif’s cultural context ends up limiting what all he can say formally about these works. When 
he analyzes the complex decorative interiors from the same time period of the late 1930s and 


1940s, he points to how the “wallpaper” and colorful “flat tones... [are] broken and linked by the 


‘Tbid., 266. 
“Ibid, 261. In 1946, Matisse does the illustration for Tristan Tzara’s Le Signe de la Vie. 


Ibid., 251. 
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pink of the plum blossoms”’ without drawing any connection to the embroidered patterns on the 
Romanian blouse from which these pictorial dynamics sprung. 

In contrast, Jack Flam celebrates the decorative in Matisse’s work and, thus, is much 
more receptive to both the pictorial dynamics and concepts inspired by textile patterns. In his 
essay, “Matisse and the Metaphysics of Decoration” for the 2005 Metropolitan Museum of Art 
exhibition catalogue, Matisse: The Fabric of Dreams—His Art and His Textiles, Flam describes 
what he calls Matisse’s metaphysics of decoration: 

Decorative motifs related to the patterning on textiles . . . provided Matisse with a 

constructive element that was pictorially flexible and could also act as an indirect 

but powerful symbolic device for expressing his vision of a world in perpetual flux. 

. . . the arabesques and repeated floral patterns contained in textiles and wall 

coverings provided Matisse with . . . a dynamic and effective means of suggesting 

energy and growth, and of making the space of his painting seem to expand beyond 

its physical bounds.’ 

For Flam, the decorative was not simply decorative, but more a means to suggest “the 
interactions between different orders of things—to extend the energy within individual things 
beyond their physical boundaries and to create, in effect, a kind of metaphysics of decoration.”° 
As an example, Flam singles out Matisse’s Rumanian Blouse of 1940: 

... the floral patterns suggest the woman's blossoming vitality. Photographs taken 

of The Rumanian Blouse while Matisse was working on it permit us to follow the 

fluid way that he developed such metaphors, and the degree to which he conceived 

of different orders of things as potentially correlational. At one stage, he left the 

woman’s blouse unadorned but painted ornate floral forms on the wall behind her. 


As the painting developed, the floral forms were moved from the wall back to her 
blouse. 1° 


7Ibid., 277. 


Jack Flam, “Matisse and the Metaphysics of Decoration,” in Matisse: The Fabric of 
Dreams—His Art and His Textiles (London: Royal Academy of Arts, 2004), 34. 


Ibid., 34. 


°Tbid., 36. 
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Flam sees this metaphysics of decoration functioning differently as Matisse’s style 
evolves through the years. In the mid-1930s, he claims that the decorative elements in Matisse’s 
work become “more sign-like.” 

Around this time, which coincided with his early cutouts, Matisse began to speak 

of his work in terms of . . . what he called “signs.” This was a term that he used in 

a general rather than in a strictly semiotic sense—conventional marks, figures, or 

symbols used as abbreviations, as compressed ways of representing ideas and 

perceptions—what Matisse himself described as “the briefest indication of the 

character of a thing. The sign.” 1 
It is this broadly suggestive sense of the sign that I draw upon when linking patterns in the 
Romanian blouse, most notably the oak leaf, to the later cut-outs by Matisse. My claim that these 
highly abstract motifs from 1947 derive from the modalities and dynamics developed earlier in 
the 1937 Romanian blouse period is built on an extension of Flam’s metaphysics of decoration, 
which evolves into Matisse’s most abstracted pictorial sign language in the last years of his life. 
“Matisse’s late paintings and cut-outs marked an apogee in his use of both signs and decoration,” 
Flam concludes. But what he so insightfully noted is that “in such cut-outs, the entire work is 
quite literally organized in terms of the structural principles of textile decorations.” 

In Matisse Portraits of 2001, John Klein provides more historical context than either Barr 
or Flam. He is the first art historian to mention Theodor Pallady, an artist friend of Matisse. 
Romanian-born, Pallady plays a critically important role in this thesis because he, more than any 
other of Matisse’s Romanian friends, establishes a direct link to Romanian culture for the French 


artist. Though Klein acknowledges that Matisse “probably made his well-known 1940 painting 


The Rumanian Blouse (Paris, Musée National d'Art Moderne) with Pallady in mind,” ° he does 


uJbid., 137. 
?Tbid., 137. 
John Klein, Matisse Portraits (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2001), 137. 
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not follow the trail of that friendship and, thus, never develops the deeper cultural connections 
shared by the two artists. 

By 2005, the scholarship related to Matisse’s work with the Romanian blouse takes a 
groundbreaking turn away from formalist or monographic accounts to focus on aspects of 
material culture within the artist's production. The previously cited catalogue of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Matisse: The Fabric of Dreams—His Art and His Textiles, was 
helpful to my study of the blouse not just because of Jack Flam’s essay, but also because it 
confirmed the importance of textile designs within Matisse's oeuvre. In the course of tracking 
the significant role played by textiles for Matisse, essay contributors Hilary Spurling and Ann 
Dumas returned to the artist's roots in Northern France, where his small town—Bohain-en- 
Vermandois—was part of the textile industry. Lacking libraries or museums, Matisse found his 
connection to art through local textile craft production.'* This exhibition catalogue also contains 
an essay by Dominique Szymusiak, former head curator of the Musée Matisse in Cateau- 
Cambrésis (the town in which Matisse was born). Szymusiak is the only person in the Matisse 
literature to mention Queen Marie of Romania as part of the cultural context.!° Though Queen 
Marie is mentioned by Szymusiak only in passing as a trendsetter who wore the Romanian ethnic 
ensemble, the fuller story of how this non-native Queen adopted the traditional dress of her new 
home after marriage and promoted the blouse both nationally and internationally develops in 


Chapter 2 of this thesis. 


“Hilary Spurling, “Material World: Matisse, His Art and His Textiles,” in Matisse: The 
Fabric of Dreams—His Art and His Textiles (London: Royal Academy of Arts, 2004), 15. 


Dominique Szymusiak, “Chasubles: “The Purest and Most Radiant Works ever Created 


by Matisse,” in Matisse: The Fabric of Dreams—His Art and His Textiles (London: Royal 
Academy of Arts, 2004), 97. 
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A 2012 anthology titled Matisse: In Search of True Painting, edited by Dorthe Aagesen 
and Rebecca Rabinow, is another Metropolitan Museum exhibition catalogue worth noting 
specifically because of yet another essay titled “The Metaphysics of Decoration,” only this time 
the author is Romanian-born Doina Lemny. In this essay, Lemny makes strong progress in 
developing the important role Romanian culture played for Matisse. For instance, she notes that 
the vegetal embroidery and the geometric arrangement of the motifs present in the Romanian 
blouse that Matisse painted most frequently come from Moldavia, the region where Theodor 
Pallady's family originated.‘° Lemny was also the first to notice that Matisse “was particularly 
taken with their sober geometric motif, inspired by the oak leaf.”!” In my research, I had already 
picked up on this motif as well, tracing it in a series of paintings from the late thirties to the cut- 
outs of the late forties and early fifties. My own Romanian heritage had led me in a similar 
direction to Lemny’s conclusions. 

My thesis builds on this body of literature about Matisse, but also extends beyond the 
state of the literature to provide a more extensive cultural context to explain how the Romanian 
blouse came to play such a significant role in modern visual culture both prior to Matisse’s 
“discovery” of the motif and after. 

Chapter 1 focuses on Matisse and his adaptation of the motif of the Romanian blouse in 
the late thirties, extending to the cut-outs in the late forties and early fifties. His friendship with 
Romanian artist Theodor Pallady plays a critical role in establishing a direct link between the 


French artist and Romanian culture, especially in terms of its traditional dress. I argue that 


1Doïna Lemny, “The Metaphysics of Decoration,” in Matisse: In Search of True 
Painting, ed. Dorte Aagesen and Rebecca Rabinow (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
2012), 192, n.4. 


“Tbid., 148. 


Matisse did not turn to the blouse purely as a decorative motif; the artist also had knowledge of 
the cultural context through his Romanian friends in Paris. 

Chapter 2 moves back in time to recognize the crucial importance of Queen Marie of 
Romania (1875-1938) to this story. In the 1920s and 1930s, the Queen was the major promoter 
of Romanian traditional dress in the modern age. Born in Great Britain, Queen Marie came to her 
new homeland after marriage to Ferdinand I of Romania at age sixteen. She established a cultural 
connection and her credentials as a bona fide Romanian princess, and later as queen, by winning 
over the people in large part due to her embrace of the native traditional dress. The queen not 
only won the affection of the people, becoming first a popular princess, and then a powerful 
queen, but she was also active on the international scene, traveling to America in 1926. 
Wherever she went, the Queen made sure she was photographed wearing Romanian traditional 
dress, influencing fashion and making the Romanian blouse widely known in the process. 
However the queen also used the historical dress to empower women, as well. Queen Marie was 
a prolific writer and besides folk tale books, she also wrote a few autobiographies which today 
constitute important and authentic historical sources from the beginning of 1900s. 

Chapter 3 moves forward in time to showcase the moment when fashion designer Yves 
Saint Laurent made the Romanian so-called “peasant” blouse the star of high fashion. Directly 
inspired by Matisse's paintings featuring the Romanian blouse, Saint Laurent performs his own 
appropriation of the motif for his haute couture collection Fall-Winter 1981. His actual “muse” 
was Matisse’s La Blouse Roumaine painting of 1940. In addition to his love for art, the designer 
had a great appreciation for what he saw as the timeless quality of folk clothing. La Blouse 
Roumaine was the perfect combination of high art and folk art. The 1981 collection was a 


sensation and unleashed a trend of appropriations of ethnic dress from Eastern Europe continuing 
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to this day. In 1976, Saint Laurent had already done a Russian Collection; by the 1981 show in 
which Matisse’s Romanian blouse went bohemian, Saint Laurent had made haute couture go 
global. 

Today, cheap knock-offs have made the “peasant blouse” ubiquitous and strangely 
anonymous in terms of its origins. I argue that Saint Laurent’s appropriation of the Romanian 
blouse inadvertently set off a series of misappropriations. As the original cultural context 
became fused and confused with nations of loosely defined Eastern Europe or Russian “peasant 
blouses,” the Romanian blouse became hybridized, and its cultural context once again became 
historically erased. 

My thesis reconstructs this history by filling in missing pieces and positioning the 
Romanian blouse in a fuller cultural context to reveal the important role played by this cultural 
artifact not only in Matisse’s modern art but in the visual culture of his contemporary moment 


and its aftermath. 
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CHAPTER 1 
MATISSE’S SEARCH FOR NEW PICTORIAL SIGNS: THE ROMANIAN BLOUSE 
FROM 1937 TO THE LATE PAPER CUT-OUTS 
The Romanian blouse is part of material culture, and thus provides a way to study Matisse 

beyond formalism. It cannot be ignored that the artist had a special affinity for the design of the 
blouse since it inspired a significant number of drawings and paintings from 1937 on. In these 
works, we see him focus on the overall shape of the blouse with its distinctive puffy sleeves and 
its colorful embroidery. The artist’s interest in textile design however, dates back long before the 
blouse started to appear in his work. Matisse came from a long line of weavers on his father’s 
side. He grew up in Bohain-en-Vermandois, an industrial textile center in the north of France. 
The town had no galleries, museums or even public art displays.'® However, the artist was 
immersed from an early age in the multi-colored textiles of the weavers, which proved 
foundational to his later aesthetic development. The fact that his earliest exposure to a form of 
pictorial language stemmed from textiles helps to explain at least in part why such patterns and 
prints, including the Romanian blouse, would hold a lifelong fascination for him and play a 
significant role in his art. 

If Matisse turned to the Romanian blouse initially because of its decorative appeal, it 
should be stressed that his appropriation of the blouse goes beyond embellishment and serves 
more an expressive function, which evolves into a pictorial sign language that takes on added 
meaning when also read in terms of its rootedness in cultural signs. “The importance of an 


artist,” Matisse confessed to Louis Aragon in 1942, “is to be measured by the number of new 


Spurling, 14. 


signs he has introduced into the plastic language . . .” 1° At that time, Matisse had been depicting 
the Romanian blouse in repeated images for seven years. Such a deep investment in this motif 
suggests that he saw it as a vital source for developing a new pictorial sign language. The 
blouse, in a deep structure sense, is a readymade example of an abstracted pictorial language in 
its own right: the geometric embroidered stitches that play off the more curvilinear contour of the 
puffy sleeves are already abstract motifs, rooted in a kind of coded sign language that signifies 
nature. Seeking a dynamic and expressive pictorial sign language, Matisse in effect could “read” 
the archaic sign references inherent to the blouse. Derived from the ancient oak leaf, the blouse’s 
stylized stitch work clearly struck a chord with the artist who progressively continues to abstract 
the sign, even to the point of letting the blouse go entirely until all that is left is the free-floating 
biomorphic form that stands for nature in all its vitality. It is as if Matisse were able to return the 
Romanian blouse to its “primitive” and pagan origins of a celebration of nature’s fecundity. 

What started off as an oak leaf— one of the national symbols of Romania and its 
people—is stylized into the decorative embroidery that animates the Romanian blouse. Matisse 
picks up on these embroidered designs, and then abstracts them until all that is left in the late 
paper cut-outs is the organic oak leaf, once again, only now signifying as a universal pictorial 
sign of élan vital. Whether consciously or unconsciously, the artist pushes past the decorative to 
reach a level of pictorial sign that is metaphoric of his own pure painting “armchair” aesthetics, 
but that also is in sync with its source’s original cultural meaning. This is abstracting to an 
essence, without being essentialist or making a claim about the essentialist nature of a people, a 
race, or a cultural character. The free-floating paper cut-out is not a stereotype, but a pictorial 
sign that gains more resonance when read in terms of its cultural origins as one of Romania’s 

Matisse, quoted in Jack Flam, “Conversations with Louis Aragon: On Signs” (1942), in 
Matisse on Art, rev. ed. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995), 150. 
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national symbols of the oak leaf. It should be remembered, however, that the oak tree is an 
ancient Celtic symbol of endurance and strength, and it has been adopted by a great number of 
countries as a national symbol: Bulgaria, Cyprus, England, Estonia, France, Germany, Moldova, 
Jordan, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Serbia, Wales, Romania, and, as of 2004, the United States. 
Matisse’s free-floating cut-out form, by contrast, is the opposite of a fixed sign, which is why it 
is so potent in signifying an underlying élan vital. 

Matisse saw this search for new signs in 1942 as a new and important phase of his artistic 
development.”° He felt it was important to develop new plastic signs, different from what other 
painters had done. To reproduce what others had created was not an option because that would 
mean the forms lacked initial emotion.”! By turning to Romanian blouses, he could bypass what 
other painters had done and find inspiration instead in textile designs. Each Romanian blouse is 
an original, different from the others, because the pictorial signs constituted a kind of code 
containing identity markers that could be combined in different ways by a talented maker. 
Similar to Matisse’s stated goal, the Romanian women who made these blouses could not imitate 
someone else’s story without erasing her own identity and place in the community. Thus, it was 
the female maker’s quest each time to use the old motifs in new and original combinations so 
each blouse would reflect a new set of signs. 

What Matisse picked up on in Romanian blouses were the patterns and shapes, which he 
used to inflict rhythm and energy. Often the women he depicts wearing the blouses are 
stationary, inert, or even asleep. Consider The Dream from 1940. What animates these images 
again and again is not the woman in the picture so much as the blouse itself. It is the blouse and 
its textile designs that convey a life force. The Russian refugee, Lydia Delectorskaya, who was 


*°lbid. 


*'bid., 148. 


his model from 1932 and also his muse, friend and personal assistant until the end of his life, said 
that for Matisse “fabrics play a role equivalent to the female nude.”** Precisely at the point when 
Matisse articulates the importance of seeking new signs, it is the Romanian blouse rather than the 
nude that becomes the new sign of vitality both organic and inorganic (a sign language), 
approaching what French philosopher Henri Bergson called élan vital and Gilles Deleuze would 
later refer to, less mystically, as becoming.” 

What eventually evolves into the élan vital of the later more abstract paper cut-outs 
started out as a gift from a friend. Matisse received a few Romanian blouses and traditional 
costumes by his Romanian friend, artist Theodore Pallady (1871-1956). Their friendship dated 
back to their student days. Pallady studied at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, while Matisse put in 
a discouraging year at the Académie Julian. The two bonded as students of the more progressive 
Gustave Moreau, however, Matisse’s model, Lydia Deletorskaya, tells a different story. She 
recounts that in 1936 Matisse became enamored with the embroidered blouses they saw in Nice: 
“all the shops . . . were overflowing with blouses in white batiste, embroidered with bright- 
colored fleurettes.”*4 Delectorskaya provides yet another account in her book that the “Romanian 
blouse period” started one day by chance with Matisse trying to find the right blouse for a new 


model. According to her, Matisse was seduced by a Romanian blouse that served as a source of 


2] ydia Delectorskaya, “Blouses brodées et robes de haute couture,” in Henri Matisse: 
Contre vents et marées: Peinture et livres illustrées, de 1939 a 1943 (Paris: Irus et Vincent 
Hansma 1996), 227. 


3See Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, trans. Arthur Mitchell (1907; repr., New York: 
Dover, 1998). See also Gilles Deleuze, Bergsonism, trans. Hugh Tomlinson and Barbara 
Habberjam (1966; repr., Brooklyn: Zone Books, 2006). 


“Lemny, 148. 


inspiration for a long time, diverting his attention from the oriental robes series.” Regardless of 
how the first encounter happened, it was Pallady who was sending Matisse traditional Romanian 
blouses and dresses at the artist’s request.”° 

Beginning with 1936 through 1940, there are a multitude of drawings, pen and ink on 
paper, of sensual women wearing the Romanian blouse. Most look directly towards the viewer. 
The blouses' motifs are depicted with an attentiveness to detail, respecting all the decorative 
fields of the blouse. The majority of these drawings are titled simply The Romanian Blouse, 
suggesting the blouse is the subject more than the woman. 

In 1937, Matisse took a photograph of a model, Princess Hélène Galitzine, daughter of 
Russian aristocrat Prince Serge Galitzinehijitzky, wearing a Romanian blouse.”’ Later that year, 
the artist painted The Romanian Blouse with Green Sleeves, which looks similar to the photo of 
Galitzine. In this painting, Matisse starts to lose interest in particularized facial features of the 
model. The head is reduced to an oval shape and the hair is only minimally sketched in with a 
series of black arc lines. The oval head is a repeated motif, a sign that stands for head rather than 
a facial portrait likeness. The blouse becomes the center of the composition. Matisse keeps true 
to the chromatic palette and the initial compositional fields of the traditional blouse. The green 


and black horizontal lines of the upper sleeve, known as the altita, relate to the giant leaves in the 


background, creating a link between art (the decorative blouse) and nature. The ecru part of the 


**Delectorskaya, “Blouses brodées et robes de haute couture,” 227. ”Henri Matisse avait 
dans ses réserves deux ou trois de ces blouses: En quête d'une parure qui siérait à un modèle 
nouveau-venu, au hasard de ses recherches, l'une de ces blouses lui plut et il se passionna 
longuement pour elle, s'en détournant parfois pour s'intéresser a une série de robes orientales. Le 
même rapprochement eut lieu en 1940: des blouses << roumaines >> marchèrent de pair avec 
des robes orientales.” 


6. emny, 148. 


"Ibid. 


sleeve, which is called the incret, matches the color of the chair. The pattern and palette of the 
blouse, thus, seem to dictate the integrated pictorial dynamics of the composition as a whole. It 
is clear that blouse here is taking the central place in the composition. 

The woman in the painting casually plays with the white pearl necklace she holds. This 
display of luxury suggests she is not a peasant of humble origin but more likely a person of 
means and leisure. Queen Marie of Romania, who made the native dress a fashion trend, used to 
wear exquisite pearls and other jewels with her traditional Romanian blouse. However, in 
Matisse’s painting necklaces are not merely decorative accessories or signs of social status. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the decorative always plays a structural role. As 
the artist himself noted: “Jewels and arabesques never overburden my drawings from the figure . 
. . Correctly placed, they suggest a shape or stress value necessary to the composition of the 
drawing.” ?® 

The structural logic that underlines Matisse’s use of the decorative is particularly evident 
in his renditions of the Romanian blouse. Matisse focuses on “the perfect harmony between the 
cut of the blouse — its ample body with two rows of embroidery, and its puffed sleeves with 
grouped decoration and the geometrical organization of the motifs.”*? In doing so, the artist 
hones in on exactly what is important in the Romanian tradition about the blouse: those sleeves, 
which are also the most embroidered part of the blouse. The geometrical organization of the 


embroidered motifs on the sleeves actually reveals the wearer’s home region. The embroidery is 


truly a pictorial language for those who know how to read the code. 


28 Matisse, quoted in Jean Selz, Matisse (New York: Crown Publishers, 1978), 185. 


“Lemny, 148. 


A case in point is provided by a closer look at one of Matisse’s most important paintings 
featuring the Romanian blouse: The Dream of 1940.Through the month of January and then 
again in September of that year, Matisse commissioned a photographer to take pictures of the 
different stages of The Dream. These documentaries photographs, part of Matisse’s December 
1945 exhibition at the Maeght Gallery in Paris, reveal a lot about the structural decisions made 
by Matisse as he set out to materialize The Dream. Initially the background of the painting is 
filled with decorative elements and the woman’s face is more rendered (see the January 8" 
version). Step by step, the leaves in the background become more stylized (the January 17 
version) and then disappear (after he takes a break and picks up the painting again in September). 
In the final version, the background becomes a bold monochrome red. The only resemblance left 
of nature in the form of those large leaves is the purple biomorphic stool she rests her head and 
arms on. Curiously, however, as the recognizable motifs of the face and foliage are progressively 
abstracted out, the blouse, by contrast, becomes more and more decorated with geometric 
motifs—especially the zigzag motif.°° It is as if the foliage is absorbed into the blouse, nature 
turning into signs. By March the head and features of the faces are so streamlined and simplified 
that the ovoid egg-like head becomes reminiscent of some of Brancusi’s sculptures, such as 
Muse (1912), Mademoiselle Pogany (1912) and Danaide (1918). The resemblance is particularly 
striking when you compare Matisse's Dream with Brancusi's Sleeping Muse (1909). 

Matisse’s sleeping muse is calm and unbelievably flexible with extended arms that curl 
around, functioning like a pillow for her resting head. There is nothing to disturb her slumber, 
except for the unusual perspective looking both down on her as if from above and straight on as 
we see her profile. The only signs of what might be astir internally are those cryptic, animated 


30In the Romanian tradition, the zigzag motif, which is named after the wolf’s teeth, has 
apotropaic qualities. 


markings on her blouse. The zigzags, in particular, seem especially alive, as if registering restless 
arrhythmias below the surface. Despite the fact that no action is shown, the surface is extremely 
active and suggestive, thanks to the pictorial language of the Romanian blouse that Matisse 
exploits so expressively. After Matisse finished the Dream in 1940, he wrote to his Romanian 
friend Pallady that “... those who see only how I represented the hair and the embroidery on the 
shoulder will think I am joking. But you . . . you know.”°! 

In the Romanian tradition the sleeve is especially important because of the “language” 
that is “written” on it. However, this is a different “alphabet” than one might know. This pictorial 
language, passed down from generation to generation by women to this day, is readable because 
of the semiotic value of these embroidered motifs. The sleeve’s embroidery, especially the upper 
region that Matisse mentioned, shows the region and the social status of the owner of the blouse. 
Is it possible that Matisse knew about the semiotic value of the Romanian blouse from his friend 
Pallady? Some of this background might well have been imparted to Matisse by Pallady, 
especially because Matisse asked his friend to bring him blouses when he went back to visit the 
countryside of his homeland.** It is reasonable to assume that if Matisse were that intrigued by 
the blouses, he would have wanted to learn more about them, especially about the embroidery he 
routinely turned into pictorial signs. We cannot know for certain, but we can see the evidence of 
what Matisse focused on and exploited in the images based on the Romanian blouse schema. For 
Matisse, again and again, the shape of the blouse, its rhythmic patterning and colors, and 
especially the embroidery on the sleeves are what animate these images and make the depicted 


blouses so expressive. 


3IMatisse, quoted in Lemny, 153. 


*Lemny, 148. 


It is critical to the pivotal role played by this motif in Matisse’s work that its 
particularized cultural context be recognized and more fully understood. Conflating the 
traditional Romanian blouse with an unspecified peasant blouse is misleading. These garments 
display elaborate embroidery; the stitches, sometimes made with silk, silver or gold metallic 
thread, were not cheap.” The wealthier the maker of the traditional garment for special events 
was, the more opulent it looked as a result of the expensive passementerie.*4 

These blouses were embroidered more or less with colorful, abstract motifs sewn by 
hand. In fact Doina Isfanoni, Romanian professor, ethnographer and researcher, stated that each 
piece [of the traditional ensemble] is a “book of wisdom and human experience.” Never one to 
depict the blouse in a stereotypical way as a nostalgic symbol of the “simple” rural countryside, 
Matisse instead treated it as a rich, sophisticated design, often including pearls and jewelry that 


signify luxury and ornament more than peasant folk. Matisse knew his source material well 


3 Romanian art historian and founder of the Art History Institute from Bucharest, 
Professor George Oprescu, mentioned in his book Peasant Art in Romania that after WWI a 
German employee told him “during the German occupation of Romania, the value of the looted 
objects of folk art taken from peasants and sent to Germany was more than 12,000,000 Deutsche 
Mark. It is worth mentioning that for most of those pieces, especially the Oltenia Kilims, which 
were pillaged in big quantities, their valued grew one hundred percent.” My translation from the 
Romanian text: “Un functionar German, in masura sa fie informat, mi-a declarat in timpul 
operatiunii, ca valuarea obiectelor de arta taraneasca transportate in Germania tecea de 
12.000.000 marci. E de notat ca pentru cele mai multe din ele, in special scoartele oltenesti, care 
au fost luate intr-o mare cantitate, valuarea lor s-a insutit. In George Oprescu, Arta Taraneasca 
la Romani (Bucuresti: Cvltvura Nationala, 1922), 19. 


Queen Marie as well mentioned in on of her books that during WWI the Germans army 
not only starved and took everything that the Romanians had in their household, but also “the 
Germans had tried to destroy them psychologically [the peasants] by taking all their fine 
embroideries and preventing them from growing the flax from which they spun linen for their 
daily change of white clothes.” In Terence Elsberry, “For a Greater Romania,” Marie of 
Romania—The Intimate Life of a Twentieth Century Queen (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1972), 152. 


6 Doina Isfanoni, The Patrimony Romanian Costume From the Collections of “Dimitrie 
Gusti” National Village Museum, (Bucuresti: CNI Coresi S.A., 2008), 16. 


enough to see its nuances and exquisite craftsmanship. Consider how he describes The Dream in 
a letter to his son, Pierre Matisse, dated September 18 of 1940, during the dreadful time of 
WWII: 


Fortunately I have just nearly, or perhaps altogether, finished a picture begun one year 
ago and which I pursued as the fancy took me. All in all, nearly everyone of my pictures 
is an adventure, therein lies its interest, and since I don't offer it until the adventure is 
over and successful, the risk is with me alone. This painting, which started very 
realistically as a beautiful woman with dark hair asleep on my marble table among the 
fruit, metamorphosed into an angel sleeping on a violet surface—the most beautiful violet 
color I had ever seen—her pink flesh like bulbous hot flowers; Above all, very realistic, a 
beautiful woman with dark hair, who was asleep on my marble table, among the fruit. 
She had metamorphosed into an angel sleeping on this violet surface—the most beautiful 
violet color which I had ever seen—her pink flesh of bulbous hot flowers; her corsage 
had been replaced by a Romanian blouse, of ancient design, of a pale, very soft blue, a 
blouse embroidered with old ochre stitches, which must have belonged to a princess, with 
an emerald skirt which now was of a black jade. °° 


The artist also wrote to his friend Pallady about the Romanian blouse with beautiful 
embroidery of noble origin that inspired him to paint The Dream, requesting more of those 
blouses exchange for a beautiful drawing: “I found a beautiful old Romanian blouse, a blouse 
embroidered with a red dot stitch, which belonged to a princess and I would like many more that 


I would trade for a beautiful drawing.”°’ 


3¢Henri Matisse, letter to his son Pierre, 18 September 1940, quoted in Lydia 
Delectorskaya, Matisse’s letter to his son, Pierre Matisse in Chapter “Fin 1940 — Nice, le Régina, 
” Henri Matisse: Contre vents et marées: peinture et livres illustrées,de 1939 a 1943, 114. [...] 
Heureusement je viens de finir presque, ou peut- être tout a fait, un tableau commencé il a un 
an*—et que j'ai mené a l'aventure—en somme presque chacun de mes tableaux est une aventure, 
c'est ce qui en fait l'intérét. Comme je ne le donne que lorsque I’aventure est terminé et réussie, il 
n’y a que moi qui en aie les risques. Donc ce tableau qui a commencé trè réaliste, par une belle 
brune dormant sut ma table de marbre au milieu de fruits, est devenu un ange qui dort sur une 
surface violette—le plu beau violet que j'aie vu—ses chairs sont de rose, de fleur pulpeuse et 
chaude et robe, le corsage d'un bleu pervenche pâle très doux, et la jupe d'un vert emeraude (avec 
un peu de blanc dedans) bien caressant, soutenu tout ceci par un noir lumineux de jais. 


3Henri Matisse, letter to Theodor Pallady, 16 September 1940, quoted in Lydia 
Delectorskaya, Matisse’s letter to Pallady in Chapter “Fin 1940 — Nice, le Régina, ” Henri 
Matisse: Contre vents et marées: peinture et livres illustrées,de 1939 a 1943, 115. “J'ai trouvé 
une belle blouse roumaine ancienne, une blouse de broderie au petit point vieux rouge, qui a dû 
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Matisse’s words referring to the Romanian blouse being of “ancient design“ and fit for “a 
princess” suggest a more subtle understanding of the blouse’s many possible functions and roots 
in tradition. 
Matisse’s Romanian Source: Theodor Pallady 

While the Romanian blouse was in wide circulation by the time Matisse turned to it, 
thanks to Queen Marie and others, the person who had the most opportunity to inform Matisse 
about all things Romanian was his close friend Theodor Pallady. Matisse’s friendship with 
Pallady can be studied from two angles: from an Occidental point of view, the artist is one of the 
preeminent figures of the French avant-garde, while Pallady is an obscure artist, a mere footnote 
at best; in Romania, however, Pallady is considered one of the most important artists of Modern 
painting. He is unknown to the rest of the world despite the fact that from 1889 to 1940, he was 
an active artist with a good exhibition record, spending his time between France and Romania. *® 
Since Pallady played a critical role in Matisse’s development of the Romanian blouse, more 
background into his story seems necessary at this point to prove my claim that Matisse did have 
a connection to Romanian culture. 

In Matisse Portraits, art historian John Klein mentions that Matisse did portraits of 

Theodor Pallady and Simon Bussy, whom he calls “minor but moderately successful artists,” and 


he adds that “both were highly cultivated and cosmopolitan individuals with whom Matisse 


appartenir a une princesse et j'en désirerais bien d'autres que j'échangerais contre un beau 
dessin.” 


®Theodor Pallady Museum, located in Bucharest, has a substantial number of paintings 
signed by the artist and contains over 800 drawings and engravings from his Parisian period. 
Muzeul National de Arta al României, “Theodor Pallady Museum,” accessed June 30, 2017, 
http://mnar.arts.ro/muzeul-theodor-pallady. 
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enjoyed conversation on a wide variety of topics.”°° Klein claims that Matisse did not make 
portraits of “strong” artists who were his contemporaries, such as Bonnard, Picasso or Masson. 
The reason, in his opinion, was that Matisse chose “to express in portraiture relationships that 
were comfortable and self-confirming, and that had fixed parameters, that did not challenge his 
own artistic concerns.”*? Thus, while Klein affirms that Matisse “enjoyed conversation on a 
wide variety of topics” with Pallady, he downgrades the relationship by implying it was 
“comfortable and self-confirming,” confined to “fixed parameters,” and not “challenging” for 
Matisse. This argument directed my research toward learning more about Pallady since he was 
Matisse’s key source of knowledge about Romanian culture. Was their friendship only 
superficial and self-confirming for Matisse? Was the relationship patronizing, with Pallady in the 
subservient role, or was it a friendship built more on mutual respect and genuine fondness? If my 
argument is correct that Matisse’s body of work based on the Romanian blouse marks a pivotal 
transition period for the artist, then might Matisse’s relationship with Pallady, who was his 
personal supplier of Romanian blouses and who also perhaps was his chief informant about 
them, be pivotal as well? 

Tracking Pallady is not easy. After he left Paris for good in 1940 because of World War 
II, he returned to Romania. That same year, Matisse left Paris in April, going to the south of 
France where he would wait out the war and spend his later years. He extended an invitation to 
Pallady to join him there, but Pallady refused.*' In order to pick up on Pallady’s trail after his 


disappearance from Paris, it was necessary to lean heavily on Romanian sources. Despite a 


*Klein, 137. 
* Ibid. 
“Vlaicu Barna, “Trei intalniri cu maestrul Pallady” (Three Encounters with Mister 


Pallady), in Intre Capsa si Corso (Bucuresti: Editura Polirom, 2014), 299. 
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number of exhibitions specifically on Pallady, which took place more recently in Paris, including 
a special one at the Grand Palais, Parisians still do not know or remember Pallady at all.** 

After the war, Pallady’s trail gets even harder to trace because of the fifty years of 
isolation brought on by the communist regime. During the Iron Curtain era, people of Romania 
and other countries in Eastern Europe were forced to live under communist totalitarian rule in 
seclusion from the rest of the world. It is as if the career Pallady had built up to 1940 disappeared 
after his return to Romania. With the installation of the communist regime, the artist in his sixties 
became a persona non-grata. The communist censors forbid French modern paintings, and 
Pallady’s work fit that category.** Marxist commentators used the art reviews of reputable art 
critics such as Jacques Lassaigne, Ionel Jianu and Petru Comarnescu to prove that Pallady was a 
decadent bourgeois.“* As a consequence, the artist’s paintings were banned from museums; he 
was not allowed to do art exhibits and his social security pension was taken. Without a pension 


or any income, Pallady’s life became one of dramatic hardship. No longer able to afford to paint, 


“Marin Sorin Radulescu, “Pallady si Scrisul” (Pallady and the Writting) in Viata 
Romaneasca 6-7 (2009), accessed July 20, 2017, http://www.viataromaneasca.eu/Trevista/ 
articol/384/. 


8Bama, 299. 


“Tbid., 301. Jacques Lassaigne (1911-1983) was a respected French art critic, writer, 
curator and director of the Musée d’ Art Moderne in Paris from 1971 to 1978. Ionel Jianu (1905- 
1993) was an important essayist, translator, and historian, but he is mostly remembered for his 
activity as art critic between WWI and WWII. Jianu, a Romanian of Jewish descent, was an 
expert on Constantin Brancusi. In 1961 Jianu left Romania for France. He continued publishing 
articles in Romanian newspapers from exile. Petru Comarnescu (1905-1970) studied law, 
philology and philosophy at University of Bucharest. He obtained his Ph.D. from the University 
of Southern California. Comarnescu was an important essayist, translator and literary and art 
critic between WWI and WWII. During the communist regime, he was censored, harassed, and 
struggled financially. Similar to Pallady, his activity also slowed down under the pressures. 
http://www. romlit.ro/centenar_petru_comarnescu (accessed July 1, 2017). 
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Pallady turned to drawing as the only form of artistic expression that he could still do.“ The ban 
on Pallady was revoked by the communist regime only in 1956, the year of his death.*° 

Before communism, Pallady’s life was a very different story. The artist was born in the 
city of Iasi, north-east Romania, to an important Romanian aristocratic family that produced 
several princes of Wallachia (today southern Romania) and Moldova. Pallady was the son of 
boyar Iancu Pallady and Maria Pallady (born Cantacuzino).*” In 1889, the artist started his 
studies in Dresden, Germany, and then decided to move to Paris, quitting his engineering major 
in favor of painting.*® It helped that he had family well-positioned in the French capital; he was 
introduced to the right circles in the art world through his aunt, Princess Maria Cantacuzino 
(1820-1898), who was married to the highly successful artist Puvis de Chavannes (1824-1898), 
co-founder and president of the Société Nationale de Beaux-Arts. “° 

Pallady met Matisse on his own at the Gustave Moreau atelier, where students 


dissatisfied with the formal, restrictive pedagogies of the Academy found in Moreau a more 


“Tbid., 298. 


“Before 1940, Pallady as I mentioned before, had numerous art exhibits. The first one 
was in 1900, in Paris, and 1909 at the Universal Exhibition, Romanian Pavilion. In Bucharest — 
Romania, had exhibits in 1914, 1919,1920, 1921, and 1923. In Paris, he had shows in 1920, 
1922, and 1925. In 1929 , Pallady had exhibits in Barcelona and Bucharest; in 1930, he showed 
in Haga and Amsterdam. The last exhibit took place in April 1956, after the ban was revoked by 
the communist regime; unfortunately, it was also the year of his death. 
www.mesagerul.ro/print/2013/06/01/eveniment-exceptional-pallady (accessed July 5, 2017). 


“Jonel Jianu, Chapter II “Viata” (Life), Pallady (Bucuresti: Editura Caminul Artei, 
1944), 11. 


4Ibid., 14-15. 


“Tbid., 15. At that time, Moreau and Puvis de Chavannes were not on good terms and, as 
a consequence, Puvis de Chavannes reportedly treated Pallady, the nephew of his wife, with a 
cold attitude. 
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encouraging teacher, as well as an artist whom they admired.” Pallady’s easel was between 
Matisse and Marquet, but the friendship with Matisse did not deepen until later in the 1930s.°" 

John Klein describes Pallady as “carefully dressed,” displaying “a well-kept 
appearance.”°* There was something of the dandy about Pallady, whose favorite poets not 
surprisingly were Mallarme and Baudelaire, both of whom saw in the aesthete dandy an 
exemplar of modernism.’ Pallady would have been considered an eccentric at this time; a 
vegetarian, he insisted on drinking green tea from China brought by caravans and not by sea in 
order for the true taste to be preserved. Pallady exhibited a curious mix of the French dandy 
and the Romanian boyar. 

Paris unequivocally shaped Pallady as an artist. He lived there for approximately forty 
years, thirty of which were spent in a residence at the Place Dauphine, which he liked very 
much.™ But the connection goes even deeper: his father had also been educated in Paris from 
the time he was five years old. At home, French was the only language spoken and the general 
atmosphere was a blend of “the French spirit and Moldavian boyar tradition.”°° However, it is also trye 
that Pallady never severed his connection to home, frequently visiting his relatives and friends 


back in Romania. 


“Ibid. 

*Tbid. 

° Klein, 137. 

Mihai Ispir, “Glose Critice,” Theodor Pallady (Bucuresti: Editura Meridiane, 1987), 68. 
“Jonel Jianu,15. Pallady used to draw only on “Japon Imperial.” 

sIbid., 17. 


“Ibid. 12. 
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There are accounts of Pallady being a very opinionated critic when it came to art. In fact, 
“Matisse, knowing all too well Pallady’s extreme sincerity, was seeking and looking forward for 
his opinions, sending him, sketches with coloring notes for discussion.”°’ Such accounts 
challenge John Klein’s characterization of Matisse’s friendship with Pallady as being one that 
was merely “comfortable and self-confirming” for the French master. For example, Pallady 
viewed painting as a form of spiritual expression; at times, he did not agree with Matisse. In his 
journal entry from the 8" of December 1940, Pallady mentioned to his friend that he drew more 
than painted. In response, Matisse countered back by encouraging him to paint. 


Monday [8" of December (1941)] 

In the postcard from 6" of October, Matisse, to whom I wrote that I mostly draw, tells 
me: “Why do you not paint? Drawing is still the female, while painting is the male.” I 
believe exactly the opposite. Drawing can be self-sufficient, meanwhile color without 
drawing will remain an invertebrate . . . deliquescent.”° 


On September 30, 1941, again on the same subject, Pallady wrote to Matisse: 


No, my dear H, the painting is not, as you say, “color”, just as someone is not an artist 
just because he lays color on canvas. With White and Black you could paint. However 
you have to know how to use them . . . not only for the pleasure of painting, but for you 


to have something to paint (to say) in the field of painting, which is a word unto itself . . 
59 


Ispir, 45. “[...] Matisse, cunoscand bine suverana sinceritate a lui Pallady, cauta si 
astepta opiniile acestuia, trimitandu-i spre discutie schite cu indicatii de culoare.” 


‘Dana Crisan, Pallady scriind. Un jurnal plin de entuziasm, admirație, dragoste, revoltă 
şi dezgust (A journal full of enthusiasm, admiration, love, revolt and disgust), (Bucuresti: 
Compania, 2009), 248. [Luni 8 decembrie] «În cartea poştală din 6 octombrie, Matisse, căruia i- 
am scris că mai ales desenez, îmi spune: “De ce nu pictezi? Desenul e totuşi femela, iar pictura 
masculul...” ... Eu cred tocmai contrariul. Desenul isi poate fi suficient... În timp ce culoarea 
fără desen rămâne un lucru nevertebrat... delicvescent.” 


5Mihai Ispir, in “Note (Notes),“ #258, Pallady, (Bucuresti: Editura Meridiane 1987), 78. 
“No, dragul meu H, pictura nu este, cum spui tu, culoare, după cum un artist nu este acela care 
aşterne culoare, pe pânză. Cu Alb si cu Negru poți face pictură. Dar mai trebuie să știi să le si 
foloseşti... nu pentru plăcerea de a picta, ci pentru aceea de a avea ceva de pictat (de spus) pe 
planul picturii care este o lume.” 
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Even Krikor Zambaccian (1889-1962),°° a Romanian of Armenian descent who was a 
well-known art critic, essayist, and art collector in Paris as well as Romania, confirmed that 
Pallady and Matisse argued about the importance of drawing vs. color. According to 
Zambaccian, Pallady told Matisse: “With all your colorist qualities, it is drawing that saves 
you.” °! 

While John Klein dismisses Pallady as a “minor but moderately successful”™ artist, my 
research points to an active exhibition record. Starting with 1912, Pallady's work began to be 
recognized in Paris. Paintings he sent to the National Salon of French Artists were met with 
excellent reviews. In Mercure France, Gustave Kahn (1859-1936) stated: “Mr. Pallady, anew 
name, is a painter of great value. The two vigorous nudes, of a beautiful tonality, with a pure 
drawing, are the best proof. These works are very serious, very studied, well done and 
intelligent.” At the National Salon from 1913, Pallady’s “La Courtisane” had a great success; 
the art critic of La Liberté newspaper dubbed the painting one of the show pieces of the Salon.™ 
In 1920, at Nunes et Fiquet, Pallady had his first solo art exhibition in Paris.® After this event, 


which established him in Paris, other exhibits took place not only in France but every two years 


°Krikor Zambaccian was one of most important Romanian collectors of the twentieth 
century. He owned the only painting by Cézanne that exists in Romania: The Portrait of a 


Peasant Girl. Romanian artists greatly admired Cézanne, who was a big influence on their art. 


&“Malgré tes qualités de coloriste, c'est le dessin qui te sauve.” Pallady to Matisse, 
quoted in Krikor H. Zambaccian, Chapter XI. “Pallady,” in Insemnarile unui amator de arta 


(Notes of an art amateur), (Bucuresti: E.s.p.l.a., 1957), 95. 
“Klein, 137. 
Gustave Kahn, quoted in Jianu, 17. 
&Jianu, 17. 


Ibid. 
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in Romania, as well. At an exhibition in 1928 that took place at the Eugene Blot Gallery near the 
Madeleine Church, the Romanian-French writer, Anna de Noailles (1875-1933),°° spoke 
lyrically about Pallady’s paintings: “The sad and feverish poetry which emanates from the 
feminine representations of M. Pallady, to whom a languid lake and the pale nenuphar could be 
as pleasing as happy water and the lily of the garden.”®” 

In 1973 seventeen years after his death, Pallady finally returned to Paris in the form of an 
exhibition, which was held at the Musee d’ Art Moderne de la Ville de Paris. The preface was 
written by the director of the museum, Jacques Lassaigne, and Barbu Brezianu (1909 — 2008). °® 
Lassaigne, who had known Pallady back in Paris before WWII, made note of the friendship and 
correspondence between Matisse and the Romanian artist. The exhibition was a great success, 
and after Paris, it traveled to Marseille and Bordeaux. °? 

At the National Museum of Art in Romania there are four drawings whose author is 


Henri Matisse. Two of them, one in ink and the other in charcoal on paper, seem to be studies 


for the Green Romanian Blouse, 1939. They depict a woman wearing a Romanian blouse with 


&Anna de Noailles (1876-1933) was a Romanian-French writer, born Princess Anna 
Elisabeth Bibesco-Bassaraba de Brancovan, a descendant from an important old family of 
Romanian boyars. She was related to Marthe Bibesco (1886-1973), the Romanian-French writer, 
socialite and political hostess, and Antoine Bibesco (1878-1951), a Romanian writer, lawyer and 
diplomat. 


© Anna de Noailles, quoted in Jianu, 19. “. . . la poésie triste et fiévreuse qui émane des 
représentations féminines de M. Pallady, a qui un étang languissant et le pâle nénuphar 
sauraient plaire autant qu'une eau heureuse et le lys des vergers. ” 


Barbu Brezianu was a Romanian poet, art critic, art historian, internationally well- 
known expert on Brancusi, and a judge. He wrote about the Matisse—Pallady friendship, as 
well. Brezianu is another example of an intellectual Romanian being forced to leave his post as a 
judge when the communists came to power. He was convicted to a forced labor camp at the 
Danube-Black Sea Canal. After his release he was not able to go back to legal work, so he 
returned to art history and criticism. 


“Ispir, 79. 
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two horizontal floral rows embroidered on the sleeve (the portion called altita in Romanian), and 
a central vertical floral row going down the sleeve (Romanian riu, English river), the same 
arrangement as in the Green Romanian Blouse from 1939. The two sketches were a gift from 
Henri Matisse to the National Museum of Art from Bucharest. In the lower margins on the left, 
Matisse’s dedication can be seen written in French: “En hommage au/de/ Musée de Bucarest/ 
Henri Matisse” (In tribute to the Bucharest Museum), and on the right he signed and dated the 
images: “Henri Matisse 2/39”.”° 

It was surprising to discover that the third piece, a portrait of Pallady from 1940, made by 
Matisse at their last meeting before leaving Paris, was the same portrait reproduced in John 
Klein’s book, Matisse Portraits. Klein noted that the present location of the drawing is 
unknown; however, I discovered the portrait in the collection at the National Museum of Art of 
Bucharest. It is part of a series of portrait studies after Pallady by his friend Matisse. The 
drawing is in pencil, and in the lower left corner Matisse’s writing with a dedication to his friend 
can be read: “A mon ami Pallady/ Henri Matisse 3/40” (To my friend, Pallady).”* 

The fourth sketch in pencil is a portrait of aman. It is my contention that this is also a 
portrait of Pallady, with the beard and hair more accentuated than in the previous portrait. The 
rest of the sketch has same profile of the face, “with a noble balding head””* as Klein pointed 
out, plus the same nose and arched eyebrows. In the lower right corner, the drawing is signed 


and dated by Matisse, and it is dedicated once again to the Museum of National Art: “au Musée 


Henri Matisse, La Blouse Roumaine, Muzeul National de Arta al Romaniei (National 
Museum of Art — Bucharest). 


“Henri Matisse, Pictorul Pallady, Muzeul National de Arta al Romaniei (National 
Museum of Art — Bucharest), accessed July 17, 2017, http://clasate.cimec.ro/detaliu.asp?k= 
4E1EB97499934952BCEB1858FA2A5C17. 


”*Klein, 137. 
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de Bucarest/ Henri Matisse/ Juillet. 39” (To the Museum of Bucharest/ Henri Matisse/ July. 
39). From the museum’s description, it seems that the signed sketches depicting the Romanian 
blouse along with the two portraits of Pallady were brought into Romania by Pallady himself, 
when he left Paris in 1940.74 

Indeed, this second drawing is a portrait of Pallady as well, and it can be seen in Lydia 
Delectorskaya’s book about Matisse. In the chapter, Automne 1939, Delectorskaya mentioned 
that in July 1939, Matisse drew portraits of his friend Pallady while they were still together in 
Paris.” Also, she documents her source for the portraits as the National Museum of Art in 
Romania. On the occasion of Matisse's centenary, they published a series of eight drawings done 
by Matisse during 1939-1940 as studies for a portrait of his friend, Pallady. Matisse's daughter, 
Marguerite Georges Duthuit, made the museum a gift of a photograph depicting the two friends, 
adding this text: “You will certainly know what a pleasant surprise it is to have this beautiful 
photograph, by Brassai, in which the two friends are found reunited in an unexpected way.”’° In 
the end, the museum stated that those studies (in total thirteen at that time) were other steps in 
the realization of Pallady's portrait, which never materialized.” 

At the National Museum of Art there is another important document connecting Matisse 


with the Romanian blouse: a letter that he wrote, which can be looked at, perhaps, as evidence of 


Henri Matisse, Portret de Barbat (Portrait of a Man), Muzeul National de Arta al 
Romaniei (National Museum of Art — Bucharest). 


“Henri Matisse, Henri Matisse, Pictorul Pallady, Muzeul National de Arta al Romaniei 
(National Museum of Art — Bucharest). 


>Delectorskaya, 37. 


Ibid, 40. Vous serez certainement une surprise agréable à posseder cette photographie 
très belle, par Brassai, et sur laquelle se trouvent réunis de façon inattendue les deux amis. 


“Ibid. 
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the special connection the artist shared with Romania. The letter is typed in French and signed 
by Matisse from Vence and dated the December 20, 1943. It is addressed to Eugen Cernatescu, 
the cultural secretary for the Lyon region. It might also be argued that Matisse was influenced by 
Pallady, perhaps even more so if we consider the instrumental role he played as the conduit 
between Matisse and the Romanian Legation of Romania. In the letter Matisse refers to some 
photographs, possibly of the Romanian blouse; he also makes mention of his own collection of 
Romanian blouses, which he planned to show to Cernatescu on his trip to Nisa.”® 

It is clear that the Matisse—Pallady friendship had not been researched enough. Only 
twenty some letters had been discovered, however, my Romanian sources suggest that their 
correspondence was actually a much more substantial one, numbering over two thousands letters 
written throughout the years.”” So the chapter regarding their friendship is not closed yet. There 
is a great chance for other letters to surface, which will help us know more about Matisse, 
Pallady, their friendship, and those exciting, dramatic times from the opening of the 20" century 
and the rise of the French avant-garde to the breakout of WWII, followed by the inevitable 
scattering of friends, the upheaval and loss of lives, and a world changed forever. 

Writing about the Romanian blouse not only opens up the importance of the Matisse— 
Pallady friendship, but also the dire situation of many intellectuals from Eastern Europe during 


the communist regimes imposed by the U.S.S.R.°° They were constantly, censored, harassed, 


Letter from Henri Matisse to Eugen Cernatescu, dated December 20, 1943, in the 
Muzeul National de Arta al Romaniei (National Museum of Art — Bucharest). 


*Ispir, Note,” Theodor Pallady, 78. 


8°The Soviet Union took over Romania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland in 1945. Consider 
the case of Wladyslaw Strzeminski (1893-1952), a Polish avant-garde artist, who was censored, 
harassed, and fired from his position as a university professor. Expelled from the Artists’ Union, 
Strzeminski was left without any financial assistance. Like Pallady, he could not afford to buy 
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jailed and even executed because they did not have what was considered “healthy roots” by the 
communist regime. In other words, they were part of the aristocracy, bourgeoisie, and clergy, 
who were mostly educated in Western Europe. They represented the elite of the past, which the 
communist governments saw as a threat. While both Matisse and Pallady felt compelled to leave 
Paris during WWII, their “exiles” did not run parallel: Matisse spent his in the south of France 
where life could return to normal after the war was over, while Pallady’s artistic and intellectual 
life, as he had known it, was forever changed. 
Matisse’s Romanian Blouses in Context 

Having established that there was a close friendship with Pallady behind Matisse’s 
appropriation of the Romanian blouse, we can now explore more fully how some understanding 
of the cultural context resonates in these works. In one of the earliest paintings Matisse did on 
the subject, the Small Romanian Blouse with Foliage of 1937, the young woman is wearing a 
Romanian blouse with green shalwar, also evident in the drawing La Blouse Roumaine - 
Odalisque Debout (1939)*! This combination of blouse with the harem pants indicates a 
transition in which Matisse’s earlier odalisque period, which characterized his first extended 
period in Nice during the 1920s, is now starting to give way to the Romanian blouse motif, 


which will dominate what is to follow in the late thirties and early forties.®* In the background, 


necessary materials to paint. In 2016, Polish director Andrzej Wajda made a movie about the 
artist's ordeal under communism titled Afterimage. 


5'These baggy pants are the so-called “harem pants,” which in 1911 were introduced by 
designer Paul Poiret to the western world. The style of these trousers and skirts are an 
expression of Poiret Orientalism. See Harold Koda,“Paul Poiret (1879-1944),” Heilbrunn 
Timeline of Art History, The Metropolitan Museum, accessed August 1, 2017, 
https://www.metmuseum.org/toah/hd/poir/ r/hd_poir.htm. 


See Delectorskaya, 227. 
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there is a green plant with large, imposing leaves,® which surround the upper body of the young 
woman. The various green tonalities picked up in the plant, pillow and harem trousers make the 
embellished white blouse the focal point of the composition. What I want to focus on is that even 
at this very initial stage of exploring the motif, Matisse seems to already connect the Romanian 
blouse with signs of nature in the form of the foliage that creates an organic foil to the geometric 
design of the blouse. 

With The Romanian Blouse with Green Sleeves, also from 1937, the situation starts to 
change. The woman fills the entire space of the composition, getting rid of the room's details, 
which are no longer important to the composition. The head of the woman, as I previously noted, 
has an ovoid, egg-like shape—the symbol of fertility in ancient times—similar to Brancusi's 
Muse. The facial features are stylized, with a graceful, wavy long line hair. Matisse does not 
change the structure of the blouse. The sleeve still follows the traditional tripartite division into 
three segments: altita, incret, and riuri. The previous large plant is here reduced to just two small 
fronds in the upper left and right corners, however, this time the green color of the plant matches 
the green color of the embroidery on the upper sleeves both on the left and right, which further 
reinforces the connection between the blouse’s design and the plant as analogous signs 
expressive of a natural vitality. 

In the later Romanian Blouse Blue and Red Background of 1940, the abstracting process 
continues. The plants are no longer in the background, but the red grid is disrupted by the 


curvaceous lines of the woman. The egg-shaped head has a similar representation as in the 


83The plant’s name is a split leaf philodendron; Matisse owned one and it can be seen in 
many of his paintings; Susan Holtham and Jack O’ Halloran, “Henry Matisse, animal lover,” Tate 
(blog), June 3, 2014, accessed July 31, 2017, http://www.tate.org.uk/context-comment/blogs/ 
henri- matisse-animal-lover. 
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previous painting, with the hair indicated by the same graceful, wavy line. The plant here, the 
organic element in Matisse's previous compositions, has now morphed into the Romanian 
blouse's embroidery and the floral fabric of the harem trousers. In its rounded contours, the 
woman’s body conveys fertility on the archaic scale of the Venus of Willendorf. Languishing on 
a blue couch or bedspread, she seems a modern day version of the archaic female principle. The 
blue spread supports this read by suggesting water, an ancient fertility symbol and a sign for 
femininity (the amniotic fluid of mother's womb). The energy field of the red grid wall adds to 
the pictorial dynamics expressing vitality and life. In such a loaded setting, the embroidered 
markings on the Romanian blouse read like an ancient pictorial language of signs connoting 
water, fertility, and the tree of life. 

In 1940, Matisse enthusiastically wrote to his friend Pallady that he found a fine old 
Romanian blouse, adorned with beautiful, intricate red embroidery. He propositioned Pallady to 
get him more blouses, and in exchange he would give his friend a beautiful drawing.*4 In March 
of 1940, Pallady in a letter to Matisse mentioned: “I hope that the Romanian blouse will be 
useful, the same like the pink, red and blue of the dress.” ®° It seems clear, thus, that Pallady was 
Matisse’s contact person for acquiring Romanian blouses and other forms of native dress during 


the years in which this motif dominated.®° 


*Delectorskaya, “Lettre de Matisse a Pallady,” dated Fin 1940, Nice, le Regina, 115. 


Theodor Pallady in a letter to Matisse, March 1940: “Sper ca ia sa-ti fie de folos, ca si 
culorile roz, rosu si albastru ale rochiei. 


sIn a footnote, 44, Dana Crisan, the editor of the Journal Theodor Pallady, mentioned 
that at the beginning of 1939, Matisse did a number of sketches of women wearing embroidered 
Romanian blouses received as gifts from Pallady. Two blouses had been donated to the National 
Museum of Art from Bucharest by Matisse (Translation from Romanian). 
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1940 becomes a key year in Matisse’s output featuring the Romanian blouse. Some of his 
strongest paintings, such as The Dream, date from this year, including the well-known La Blouse 
Romaine (1940), in the collection of the Centre Pompidou in Paris. Once again we see the 
familiar ovoid head with fine, delicate lines defining the features of the rosy-colored face, set 
against the bold red of the background. Matisse has eliminated any signs of plants in the 
background and the lines of the grid have disappeared. Only the color remains as Matisse 
simplifies the compositional field. The blouse, taking center stage, remains the only element 
detailed. The puffiness of the sleeves is accentuated at the shoulders, maintaining the curvilinear 
contours of the female figure, but it is the embroidery that truly scripts the scene, keeping the 
theme of fertility and vitality alive. In these abstracted signs, he does not depict explicit flowers 
so much as the idea of shapes and forms flowering. At the very center of the blouse are two 
vertical rows embellished with biomorphic forms derived from the oak leaf motif, which is an 
ancient symbol in Romania and other cultures of the “tree of life.” Sometimes rendered as a 
small abstraction of a tree, a single leaf, or a flower with two leaves in a pot framed by two 
birds,®’ the oak leaf becomes a more dynamic pictorial sign in Matisse’s translation of the motif. 
The blouse, thus, is a transcription of nature, not only in Matisse’s painted image, but in the 
decorative motifs on the actual blouses made by hand by the women who wore them. In essence, 
the blouse is a transcription of the woman's universe, with ancient fertility symbols turned into a 
sign language. 

Matisse’s images based on the Romanian blouse, thus, are metaphors of a woman’s 
closeness to nature. Even more, the woman wearing the blouse becomes nature. There is 
something telling about the woman's pose in La Blouse Romaine of 1940. Her hands are clasped 

87See Steluta Parau, “Ornamentics and Chromatics,” in The Romanian Folk Dress of 
Tulcea County (Tulcea, Romania: Museum of the Danube Delta, 1980), 97. 
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together just below her waist; a line extends from the hands down the front of the skirt, 
mimicking the shape of a womb, the symbol of fertility and the creation of life. While not 
immediately picked up on in the overall schema of the painting, once found this line clearly 
underscores the subliminal message of fertility. Make no mistake: the expression on the 
woman’s face does nothing to reveal the deeper meaning of the image. In order to fully fathom 
the meaning of the blouse, one has to be able to read the signs. Even then, you do not need to 
know the ancient symbolism of the oak leaf to be able to decipher the underlying themes of the 
painting. One just needs to be receptive to the energy field of the pictorial dynamics and the life 
force radiating from the blouse at the core of these compositions. 

The Romanian blouse is more than merely decorative for Matisse; in these works, he is 
being philosophical. Whether consciously or unconsciously, the artist seems to pick up on how 
the embroidery has been stylized from nature into art, and from art into a kind of sign language 
that references back to nature. In the later paper cut-outs, it will become a matter of letting go of 
the blouse while continuing the linkage of WOMAN — NATURE -— ART in a never ending chain 
of signifiers for a kind of Bergsonian élan vital or Deleuzian becoming. 

The Dream (1940) follows La Blouse Romaine, going a step further with abstraction. 
The woman's hair is here reduced to three black wavy lines, which Matisse referred to as “the 
lines or special values,” whose role is “to generate effects of light and color.” 88 A thinner black 
line goes from the neck up, curving round the head to create the profile, terminating back at the 
neck. The woman’s head is surrounded by the elongated arms that curl around, almost enclosing 
her upper body in that now familiar egg-like shape, which once again can be read as a sign of 


fertility. The translucent white of the Romanian blouse nearly takes over the composition with 


Henri Matisse, quoted in John Elderfield “Catalogue 26,” Matisse Picasso, 259. 
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the organic embroidered motif becoming more geometric and indecipherable because it is no 
longer traceable to an oak leaf but functions more as a dream sign from the unconscious. 
Nonetheless, a heightened vitality is registered despite her slumber. That is due in part by the 
strong color contrast between the red universe of the background and the violet purple of the 
table. A second combination of complementary colors is the purple alongside those ochre 
splashes. In 1888, Claude Monet stated that: “Color makes its impact from contrasts rather than 
from its inherent qualities. . . . the primary colors seem more brilliant when they are in contrast 
with their complementary colors.” ° 

There is clearly more going on in The Dream than merely decoration. Looking at the 
various stages of the composition documented in photographs from January through September 
of 1940, Lemny writes that is as if the dreamer metamorphosed into an angel.® The abstraction 
of the painting transports theviewer to another dimension; less grounded in any earthly form of 
fertility, the image becomes more ethereal and dreamlike in the abstracting process. It is 
intriguing that Matisse worked on these dreamy feminine paintings during the war when France 
was under German occupation. The artist looked for refuge in his craft. No wonder the 
background of the paintings, such as The Dream or La Blouse Romaine were transcendental, 
emptied of everything but color, like being in a dream state or a parallel universe, far away from 
the angst and death of the war. 

Jeune Fille Aux Anemones Sur Fond Violet (Young Girl with Anemones on a Violet 
Background) is painted later in 1944. Dressed in an embroidered Romanian blouse, the flowers 
placed directly in the front of the young woman end up blending together with the floral motifs 
of the blouse. This conflation is a strong statement of what Matisse perceives as the organic 

8Claude Monet, 1888, quoted in Philip Ball, Histoire vivante des couleurs, 260 

°Lemny, 153. 
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connection between the embroidered geometric floral motifs with nature itself. It is as if the 
blouse had literally come alive and blossomed, as if its textile design has a life of its own 
(anima). The vermilion of the flowers matches the color of the blouse, while the purple flowers 
link to the color of the background. Though a domestic scene, there is still something dream-like 
about the image, as if the young woman were levitating off the green chair in the hallucinatory 
purple space. The liberation of France would happen between August 19 and 25, 1944. Matisse 
may well have painted this work while still suspended between captivity and freedom. 

As the 1940s progress, the motifs of the blouse begin to migrate, bursting outside the 
constraints of the blouse's universe. In particular, the front vertical rows of the blouse take a 
gigantic leap to the walls, becoming the background of the spaces they now define. A telling 
example is The Lute of 1943, where we see that the floral, organic abstract motifs we have come 
to know from the blouses have now invaded both the walls and the floor, merging once again 
with the flowers in the vases situated on the table and with the abstract leaf design of the 
woman's dress. The allover patterning creates almost a horror vacui congestion of the surface, 
accentuated by the red/green complementary color scheme, but Matisse manages to keep things 
in check by the subduing calmness of the subject matter. The central black segment, splitting the 
wall in a tripartite division, provides the only retreat, a cool down for the viewer's eyes from the 
vibrancy and energy of the rest of the room. Despite the ornateness of the decor, this painting 
invaded by giant oak leaves is not about the decorative any more than it is about botany. What is 
starting to assert its own autonomy is the “tree of life” motif, liberated from the blouse and 
taking on a life form of its own. 

Matisse continued to give the Romanian blouse an extended life through the liberated 


“tree of life” motif. For example, in Plum Blossom, Green Background of 1948, the green wall 
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is filled with the black silhouette of the oak leaf. Repeated again and again, the oak leaves start to 
read like a forest somewhere far away from the tumultuous character of city life. The abstract 
oak leaf motif inspired by the Romanian blouses lingered even in the paper cut-outs from 1947 to 
1953, which characterize the artist’s final burst of energy. “Paper cut-outs enable me to draw in 
color. This is a simplification for me.”?! 

Matisse drew upon the abstracted oak leaf motif to fulfill a last commission from his 
Beverly Hills patrons, Sidney and Francis Brody, titled La Gerbe (The Sheaf) from 1953 (fig. 
20), now housed at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. To fulfill this commission, Matisse 
drew inspiration from the pictorial sign language he had evolved from the Romanian blouse: the 
oak leaf transformed into the “tree of life” is now abstracted into a biomorphic, free-floating sign 
that can be read as a joyous celebration of life, made one year before the artist’s death. This 
free-floating form, which first appeared as part of Matisse’s paper cut-outs, is utilized not only as 
La Gerbe but also as the “tree of life” motif in the stained glass windows designed by Matisse for 
the Rosary Chapel in Vence (1948-1949). These last statements of the artist about God, life, and 
celebration have been abstracted into a pictorial sign language expressive enough to speak in 
various cultural contexts, but it should not be forgotten that the motif itself sprung from a more 
specific context: the floral motifs of the Romanian blouse, whose ancient pictorial symbols 


inspired Matisse to evolve a new abstract pictorial sign language for a modern age. 


9% Matisse, quoted in Giles Neret, Henri Matisse (Cologne: Taschen Books, 2006), 211. 
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CHAPTER 2 
QUEEN MARIE OF ROMANIA: PORTRAIT OF A MODERN QUEEN INA 
ROMANIAN BLOUSE 

Matisse was right in regard to the Romanian blouse being of “ancient design” and fit for 
“a princess.” Through the centuries, not only women from the countryside wore the blouse; it 
was not only worn by women from the countryside; it was also part of the attire of Romanian 
queens, princesses, and wives of the wealthy boyars,” or landowners. Numerous paintings of 
those ancient eras showcase noblewomen dressed in those spectacular blouses. 

One example is the portrait of Romanian Princess Maritica Bibescu (1815—1859), painted 
in 1845 by Carol Pop Szathmari (1812—1887).°° The princess is dressed in a beautiful traditional 
ensemble accessorized with expensive jewelry that connects her to the Romanian nobility. Her 
costume, inspired by traditional dress from the Arges region in southern Romania, echoes the 
Byzantine past more than her nineteenth century moment. Everything about her attire signifies 
wealth and luxury, from her tiara with pendants made of gold coins and pearls to her lavish gold 


9994 


coin necklace, Romanian “salba,” ”* reminiscent of the sumptuous court costumes of Wallachian 


2A boyar (Romanian “boier”) was a member of the highest rank of the feudal 
Wallachian, and Moldavian aristocracies from the tenth century to the seventeenth century. The 
Wallachia and Moldova were the name of Romanian regions in medieval times. Being a boyar 
implied three things: being a land-owner, having serfs, and having a military and/or 
administrative function. 


Carol Pop Szathmari, Princess Maritica Bibescu, Wife of King Grigore Bibescu (1845), 
miniature, watercolor on ivory, Library of the Romanian Academy, Bucharest. Carol Pop 
Szathmari, a Romanian of Austro-Hungarian descent, was a painter, lithographer and 
photographer. Considered the world's first combat photographer, he took pictures in the 
battlefield during the first year of the Russian-Turkish War, later known as the Crimean War 
(1853-1856). 


“Salba” is a traditional necklace made out of coins, which appeared in a bride's dowry 
list. During the Romanian Middle Ages, the salba served as a sign of the family's financial status. 
Brides coming from wealthy families had the necklace made out of gold coins, and those coming 
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royals from the Middle Ages.” In fact, everything about her dress is designed to establish her 
noble lineage to the past, and in this regard the traditional blouse plays its role well. There is 
nothing to mark the image as part of modern life. 

The depiction of a princess in traditional dress was an Eastern European formula, in 
connection with national ideals.°° Princess Maritica Bibescu’s portrait is a representation of 
Wallachia, and thus would be read as an allegory of the principality. The artist has chosen a 
chromatic palette mainly of red, yellow and blue - the colors of the Romanian flag. By extension, 
the Romanian blouse also functions as a national emblem, and its structural design becomes 
iconic. Here the blouse is made out of a fine textile called “borangic.”®” The upper part of the 
sleeve has delicate filigree embroidery called the “altita.” The embroidery continues down the 
sleeve, following the bone of the arm, which in Romanian tradition is called the “râu,” meaning 
“river.” The sleeve tightens near the shoulders and then loosens toward the wrists. The front of 
the blouse has no embroidery, leaving the opulent necklace to be the center of attention. A 


beautiful golden belt buckle called the “pafta”clinches the waist, while a red skirt and blue apron 


from poor families had silver or copper coins. In Constanta Ghitulescu, “Forme juridice de 
transmitere a patrimoniului Femeia si zestrea sa in Tara Romaneasca in secolul XVIII,” in 
Revista Istorica, tomul XVI, 2003, nr, 5-6, 197-216. 


Ruxanda Beldiman, Despre un portret al Domnitei Aglae Ghyka de Ernst Wilhelm 
Rietschel. Portrete de personalități feminine din Tarile Române in costume nationale la mijloc 
de secol, accessed January 5, 2016, http://www. istoria-artei.ro/resources/files/scia.ap2012%20- 
%20art.08.pdf 


Ibid, 142. 


°”“Borangic” is a silkworm. The best-known type of this silk is obtained from the cocoons 
of the larvae of the mulberry silkworm Bombyx mori reared in captivity (sericulture). The 
shimmering appearance of silk is due to the triangular prism-like structure of the silk fiber, which 
allows silk cloth to refract incoming light at different angles, thus producing different colors, 
accessed January 21, 2016, https://dharma-records.buddhasasana.net/culture/the-history-and- 
production-of-silk 
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decorated with white and golden motifs complete the outfit. Made iconic in this way, the 
Romanian blouse and traditional dress constitute identity markers for a peasant nation. 

In the 1920s, Queen Marie of Romania comes on the scene and the traditional blouse 
stops being so traditional. It starts playing a new role for a modern age. This ancient national 
emblem becomes something of an international fashion trend thanks to a popular queen who was 
photographed often wearing a Romanian blouse at the dawn of a new modern media world. 
Queen Marie was considered one of the most beautiful and prominent queens of the time. The 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria and Tsar Alexander II of Russia, Marie left the glittering courts 
of Western Europe at the age of seventeen to marry the Crown Prince of Romania, who would 
later become king of the country. Due to her popularity in the 1920s, Queen Marie would 
become the first royal woman to appear on the cover of Time magazine on August 4, 1924.98 

The future queen was born Marie of Edinburgh in 1875, the daughter of Duke Alfred of 
Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria of Great Britain. Her mother was the daughter of the 
Great Archduchess of Russia, who was the only daughter of Alex II Tsar of Russia. With Queen 
Victoria of Great Britain and Tsar Alex II of Russia as her grandparents, Marie brought a 
powerful lineage to her marriage with Prince Ferdinand of Romania” and a receptive openness 


to her new homeland. “I was young and I did not know many, but I was very proud of my new 


«Marie Windsor Hohenzollern,” Time, August 4, 1924, accessed April 26, 2016, http:// 
content.time.com/time/covers/0,16641,19240804,00.html 


Prince Ferdinand Viktor Albert Meinrad of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was the nephew 
of King Carol I. Because the king did not have heirs to the throne, he adopted his nephew 


Ferdinand to be his successor. In 1889, the Romanian parliament recognized Ferdinand as a 
Prince of Romania. He became king on October 10, 1914 after the Death of his uncle, Charles I. 
The king married a foreign princess because, according to the 1866 Romanian Constitution, the 
heir-presumptive to the throne was not allowed to marry a Romanian citizen. 
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adoptive country,” she wrote. “I embraced a new nationality and I strove to become a good 
Romanian.” 10° 

Key to Queen Marie’s success in winning over the Romanian people was her embrace of 
the traditional dress, especially the Romanian blouse. She strategically yet respectfully adopted 
this national identity marker, promoting it beyond the countryside to the courts of Europe, the 
fashionable streets of Paris, and even to America. Her nephew, King Michael I, remembers that 
the queen used to dress in the traditional attire specific to that region whenever she stayed at 
Bran Castle.'°! In an effort to both instill and tap into national pride, the queen would pay 
unexpected visits to the peasants in the countryside and boast about the quality of their 
traditional forms of dress.'° 

One of those moments was recorded in 1919 by American photojournalist Alice Rohe. +° 
Queen Marie’s visit in the countryside was not planned so the journalist would directly observe 


the everyday living conditions of the Romanian peasants following the devastation of World War 


I. Rohe was also able to characterize how Marie, whom she called “Queen Santa Claus,” 


100Queen Marie of Romania:“Eram tanara si nestiutoare, insa foarte mandra de tara mea 
de bastina, si am imbratisat o noua nationalitate m-am straduit sa devin o buna Romanca,” Queen 
Marie of Romania, in “Queen Marie’s Testament,” Historia.ro, accessed November 10, 2012, 
http://www. historia.ro/exclusiv_web/general/articol/testamentul-reginei-maria. 


Bran Castle is known in present day as Dracula’s Castle, which is incorrect. At the 
beginning of the 1600s, Vlad Dracula was incarcerated only for a few months at Bran Castle. On 
December 1, 1920, the citizens of Brasov, through a unanimous decision of the city’s council, 
offered the castle to Queen Maria of Romania. The castle became a favorite residence of Queen 
Maria, who restored and arranged it to be used as a residence for the royal family. 


102Camelia Csiki, “Despre Regina Maria la regelui de la TVR1,” Femeia, accessed 
October 1, 2014, http://www.femeia.ro/timp-liber/divertisment/despre-regina-maria-la-ora- 
regelui-de-la-tvr-1-212569412. 


103A lice Rohe, “Queen Santa Claus, ”Good Houskeeping 69 (December 1919):16, 
accessed February 4, 2014, http://www.loc.gov/pictures/item/2011661659. 
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interacted with her subjects in a down-to-earth, caring way, and how they showered her with 
affection in return. In Rohe’s opinion, Queen Marie and King Albert of Belgium were the most 
important figures of that tumultuous time between two world wars. “King Albert’s unwavering 
courage, supported by the sympathy of the world, was a clear-cut, well defined issue,” 1% 
according to Rohe. By comparison, Queen Marie “was enmeshed in a net of internal as well 
external complexities which would have baffled a less courageous spirit.” 1 Rohe concluded 
that the queen represented “a significant phase of woman’s power and capabilities, brought into 
action by the war.”!°° A post-WWI queen had little time to retreat back to Byzantine roots; 
history had forced a coming to terms with a modern world and a pressing need to rethink the role 
of a queen in relation to the needs of the people. 

Two photos in Rohe’s article show the queen in traditional garb surrounded by women 
from the countryside. In the first image, the queen could easily be confused as one of the women. 
Queen Marie often used to wear a headdress made out of white fabric tied at the back, similar to 
female peasants. The ensemble she wears is based on the traditional blouse embroidered with 
rows of geometric motifs. The white embroidered underskirt is covered by a colorfully 
embroidered skirt, opened in the front, known as “vâlnic” in Romanian, with a belt buckle pafta 
similar to the one from Maritica Bibescu’s portrait. For those who know how to “read” these 
various forms of traditional dress, there is an important marker of difference present here: Queen 
Marie is dressed in a celebration ensemble, while the peasant women in the photographs are 


wearing more humble, everyday working garments with less embroidery since theirs were made 


for work in the fields or household. 


104Tbid. 
105Tbid. 


106Tbid. 
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The article makes light of the peasant woman’s dire situation. She was not only a widow, 
but sick and had lost her son. Metaphorically, the elderly woman was the personification of all 
that Romania had lost after WWI. This harsh reality was what Queen Marie was trying to show 
Rohe by making the unplanned stop in the countryside. What the American noticed, though, was 
how the peasants’ cloths were no longer as pristine and clean as Americans were used to. '°” 
Despite Rohe’s judgmental short-sightedness, what we see here is Queen Marie’s strategic 
foresight about how modern media can be harnessed to promote one’s cause. 

The second photograph more clearly establishes Marie’s role as queen when one of the 
peasant women is shown kissing her hand. Additionally, the viewer can observe that the color of 
the queen’s skin was fair in comparison to the female peasants who work in the fields under the 
sun. In the Victorian period, women coming from the upper class spent most of their time 
indoors, and when outdoors these ladies did everything they could to stay away from the sun in 
order to protect their fair skin, which was a sign of nobility. 

The decision of the queen to dress in Romanian folk costume, however, was an important 
step in trying to build a kinship with the peasants who, at the time, represented almost seventy 
percent of the Romanian population. °° As a result of her efforts, she was very much loved by 


the Romanians, and recognized as the first modern queen. 1° 


107 Tbid. 


18George Popescu, “Viata si Societatea Romaneasca (1918 -1 940” (Life and Romanian 
Society (1918-1940), Radio Romania Actualitati, accessed August 15, 2016, http://www.romania 
-actualitati.ro/viata_si_societate_romaneasca_1918_ 1940-72790. 


19Terence Elsberry, “Foreword by mother Alexandra (formely Princess Ileana,” Marie of 
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The queen was a humanitarian who showed constant concern for the welfare of her 
people. During WWI, in 1916-1917, she took care of the wounded in the hospitals. Along with 
her daughters, Mignon and Elisabetha, the queen not only tried to bring solace to the wounded 
soldiers, but also to those stricken with cholera, tuberculosis and pellagra, as well.''° Queen 
Marie confessed in her journal that during this wartime period of pain and sorrow, a special bond 
developed between her and her subjects, which lasted forever. Romanians in those days started 
calling the queen “the mother of the wounded.” The queen’s humanitarian effort was recognized 
not only nationally but internationally, as well. A Times Literary Supplement stated that the 
queen was “the heart and soul of Rumanian’s defense throughout the bitter and tragic winter of 
1916-17,” and that “her adopted country owes her a debt of gratitude for her tireless efforts on 
behalf of the wounded and the sick.” 1!!! Amazed by the courage and dedication of Queen Marie, 
the French Ambassador, Saint-Aulaire, in 1917, stated: "There is only one man in Romania, and 
that is the queen." +? 

At the request of King Ferdinand and Prime Minister I.C. Bratianu, Queen Marie 
attended the Paris Peace Conference on January 18, 1919 and represented Romania unofficially. 
In her journal, the queen stated she was sent to this crucial conference as “a sort of mascot” of 
the Romanian kingdom, with the people putting their hopes and dreams in her hands.'! When 


the queen was asked the purpose of her Paris trip was, she clearly stated: “To give Romania a 


1Diana Mandache, “Introduction,” in Later Chapters of My Life — The Lost Memoir of 
Queen Marie of Romania (Stroud, UK: Sutton Publishing, 2004), xxv. 


111Mfandache, xxv. 
'2Saint-Aulaire in 1917, quoted in Elsberry, 134. 


13Queen Marie of Romania quoted in Mandache, 23. 
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face — she needs a face, so I have come to give her mine.”''* She was true to her word, 
becoming the face of the Romanian people through the way she shrewdly worked the media. 

In 1925, she even did a full-page testimonial for Pond’s Cold Cream. The ad showed her 
famous face under a headline that read, “What the most beautiful Queen in Europe says about the 
care of the skin.” The image featured in the ad was actually a portrait of the queen done by Philip 
A. de Laszlo, an eminent European artist at the time. Just below is a line drawing of the queen in 
the Romanian national dress, wearing the iconic white headscarf, sitting on a chair and reading a 
book. Accompanying her image is a quotation and signature from the queen: “No woman is so 
highly placed that she can afford to neglect her beauty. Personal appearance is vital to her 
success—she cannot allow the usual marks of fatigue or exposure to show in her face. I believe 
that her beauty can be thoroughly guarded by a daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” !! She 
actually became a celebrity endorser of Pond’s for a decade. In the United States, she was 
considered “the most active advertising figure among heads of state.”'!® Queen Marie was 
clearly ahead of her time in grasping the use of celebrity for constructing a national identity in a 
modern media world. Taken as a whole, however, her various media campaigns were not self- 
promotion so much as promotion of her adopted country, Romania. As an internationally 


recognized figure, she gave Romania not only a “face,” but a modern identity. 


14Jbid, 32. 


“5Queen Marie of Romania, quoted in Pond’s Cold Cream and Vanishing Cream ad of 
1925 in the Duke University Libraries Digital Repository, accessed December 15, 2015, 
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The queen was also directly involved with educational reforms for the masses. In her 
memoir, she recounts how she provided “a community center, where all the welfare, recreational, 
cultural and social activities of the peasants could be concentrated in order to awaken the peasant 
from his traditional inertia.“1'” Queen Marie was an impassioned advocate of peasant arts and 
crafts as part of the post-war reconstruction process. She actively supported the production of 
hand-woven and hand-embroidered linen, traditional costumes, and wood crafts.'!® Through 
non-profit organizations, the queen and other women from the upper class encouraged peasant 
women not to abandon the old methods of weaving, embroidery, and vegetable dyes. In 1919, in 
Rohe’s interview, Queen Marie stated: “”How I long to help them, every one individually .. . 
But my work is to help them help themselves. Something constructive must be done to 
rehabilitate them, to give them initiative. The women must have threads and linens to do their 
beautiful embroideries; the men must have agricultural implements to continue their labor.” +° 

Queen Marie not only embraced the traditional dress as a symbol of Romanian cultural 
identity, but she tirelessly promoted it domestically and internationally. There are a large number 
of photographs left from that time depicting the queen in a variety of Romanian traditional 
dresses. At her favorite residence, Bran Castle, the queen would dress in elaborate traditional 
ensembles when receiving foreign visitors. In some cases, those guests were writers who would 


then describe in detail the intricate pieces of clothing worn by the queen, her daughters, and her 


ladies in waiting. 


117Mandache, 129. 
18 Tbid. 


“9Queen Marie of Romania quoted in Alice Rohe, “Queen Santa Claus,” Good 
Housekeeping, 69: 123, from 1919. 
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A telling example is the 1922 photograph of the royal family with distinguished guests at 
their castle in Sinaia. From left to right we see: Crown Prince Carol; Princess Helene of Greece; 
Marshal Pilsudski, First Marshal of Poland; Queen Marie and King Ferdinand; Princess Irene of 
Greece; Prince Nicholas of Romania; and the Minister of Poland in Bucharest. 1? Dressed from 
head to toe in Romanian traditional garments are the queen, her daughter Irene, and her future 
daughter-in-law, Helene of Greece. Charming as these costumes are, they are also a potent way 
of making a statement about Romanian national identity when hosting foreign dignitaries, such 
as the Polish guests pictured here. 

Another photograph from November 13, 1924, has the following intriguing title: “Her 
majesty goes yachting but clings to her ‘national’ garb.” In the image, the queen is looking 
directly out at the viewer with a friendly smile. The summary provides the following description: 
“Queen Marie of Rumania, three-quarter length portrait, seated, facing front, on the deck of her 
yacht ‘Mircea,’ in the Black Sea, wearing her Roumanian national costume.” 1! It is worth 
questioning the title: why did the author feel compelled to use the verb “to cling” when 
describing the queen’s choice of clothing? The implication is that the queen could not separate 
from her ‘national’ garb even while yachting. Has Marie’s embrace of traditional dress become 
by this point a cliché? Upon closer observation, it becomes apparent that the queen was not 
dressed in national garb at all. The only traditional piece that the queen is wearing in this image 


is the skirt, a Romanian “vâlnic” from the Oltenia region in southern Romania, embellished with 


20The Rumanian royal family at their residence of Sinaia,” 1922, Getty Images, accessed 
September 27, 2016, https://www.gettyimages.com/detail/news-photo/rumania-the-rumanian- 
royal-family-at-their-residence-of-news-photo/152237 148#/rumania-the-rumanian-royal-family- 
at-their-residence-of-sinaia-left-picture-id152237148. 


121“Her majesty goes yachting but clings to her ‘national’ garb,” November 13, 1924, 
accessed September 28, 2016, Romania, Library of Congress, https://www.loc.gov/item/ 
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rows of small geometric motifs and different colors. Covering the queen’s head is her signature 
white headscarf, similar to the peasant women but with a modern twist. The coat, which at first 
glance could be mistaken for a peasant one because of the geometric motifs, is actually modern 
in its cut, color and embroidery. It is similar to Paul Poiret’s Parisian creations inspired by the 
peasant tradition, but it is not an authentic example of that tradition. Thus, here we see how the 
queen’s combination of traditional Romanian dress has become enough of a fashion trend to 
influence a Parisian haute couture fashion designer to go “peasant,” as well. Underneath the 
sleeves of the coat, we can see that the cuff of the blouse or dress has been finished with fringes. 
This particular detail helps confirm that the blouse is not a traditional one. Thus, the title of the 
photograph is not correct because the queen in the photograph is not “clinging” to a “national” 
costume. 

At that time, the queen used to write prefaces for books written by both domestic and 
foreign authors as long as the subject had to do with Romania’s art, culture and traditions. These 
contributions were yet another form of promotion carried out by Queen Marie to encourage 
scholarship that would extol what she called “the picturesqueness of Rumania.” 1? In one of 
these books, E. O. Hoppé’s In Gipsy Camp and Royal Palace — Wanderings in Romania, written 
in 1924, it is the queen’s own daughter, Princess Ileana of Romania (1909-1991), who strikes a 
picturesque pose by wearing a traditional ensemble from Muntenia in southern Romania.'*? Her 


serious demeanor looking straight to the viewer with her left arm bent at her waist to more fully 


‘22Queen Marie of Romania, “Preface,” in E. O. Hoppé, In Gypsy Camp and Royal 
Palace — Wanderings in Romania, 1924 (New York: Romanian Artworks, 2016), v. Hoppé 
(1878-1972) was a German writer and well-known portrait and travel photographer. 


13E, O. Hoppé, “Princess Ileana of Romania,” Getty Images, accessed August 5, 2016, 
http://www. gettyimages.com/detail/news-photo/princess-ileana-of-romania-1923-news- 
photo/113623554 
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display the embroidered sleeve of the traditional blouse she wears. Similar to Matisse’s 1940 
painting of La Blouse Roumaine, the sleeve is the most embroidered part of the blouse, decorated 
with three traditional elements: altita (upper part), incret (the narrow band usually only with 
geometric motifs), and riuri (rivers), in this case diagonal lines. The hand woven skirt is also 
embroidered with geometric motifs. A wool sash of geometric design holds the blouse and skirt 
together tightly, accentuating the waistline. In the book’s preface written by the princess’s 
mother, the queen pushes past a cliché picturesqueness derived by a bucolic countryside to 
suggest an image of more modern contrasts: “Rumania is a strange mixture of East and West, 
often disconcerting: the contrasts are violent, sometimes upsetting, but wholly fascinating for 
those who penetrate beneath the surface.” 4 She speaks of “the Rumanian peasant” who “clings 
to his old habits and beliefs” adding “I for one, though an encourager of progress, would be sad 
to see a too rapid civilization wipe out all these old primitive customs which surround him with 
an indescribable poetry and melancholic charm.” For her, there is “beauty” in these “ancient 
habits and costumes.”!*° But the picturesque does not blind her to the problems of modern life: 
“Certainly there are still lapses of education, administration, order, and tidiness; there is still 
much to be done, much to criticize, much room for progress, improvement, but all those who 
come to Rumania learn to love it.”'*° Certainly that was true of Queen Marie herself. Born on 
foreign soil, she had come to love this country of contrasts, and dedicate herself to making others 


love it, too. 


’4Queen Marie of Romania, “Preface,” in Hoppé, v. 
“Tbid., vi. 
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It would not be long before the queen set her sights on bringing Romanian culture to 
America. In preparation for such a trip, she invited Mrs. Frank Mebane to Castle Pelisor, one of 
the royal residences in the Carpathian Mountains. The queen was especially interested in 
learning more about American businesswomen.'*’ Mrs. Mebane reported that the queen and all 
her ladies in waiting were wearing traditional attire. These costumes, “rich with bright hued 
pattern embroidery . . . make a picturesque spot of vivid color and at various summer festivities 
are greatly admired.” 18 The queen graciously showed her personal collection of traditional 
dresses to Mrs. Mebane, with the queen herself serving as model. At the end of the evening, 
Queen Marie gave Mrs. Mebane a beautiful Romanian traditional ensemble, and she is shown 
wearing this gift in the photograph that accompanies the article. The queen let it be known that 
she was planning to make a trip to America in fall 1922 and that one of her wishes was to arouse 
U.S. interest in Romania’s intricate embroideries. "° However, the news story recounting Mrs. 
Mebane’s visit with the queen concludes with an ironic twist: the influence of Romanian fashion 
was already impacting American designs. “Long before the Queen arrives, American creators of 
dress styles will have ready their adaptations of Roumanian embroideries to welcome her 


arrival.” 


”7Betty Shannon, “A Royal Business Woman,” The Independent Woman 3, no. 1 (June 
1921): 18, accessed July 6, 2016, https://books.google.com/books?id=zBFAAQAAMAAJ&pg= 
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The article even notes that the costume given to Mrs. Mebane by the queen “has been in 
great request by modestes of all the exclusive dress houses,” and that many were already making 
modifications of it. Clearly the queen had become such an international trendsetter that the 
Romanian blouse was preceding her arrival on the scene. 1°! 

Queen Marie of Romania still inspires today. On September 14, 2012, Bora Aksu, a 
promising Turkish designer, presented his Spring/Summer 2013 Collection at London’s Fashion 
Week. The title of the collection was Modern Queen, inspired by Queen Marie’s charm, style 
and love of botanical gardens. 1°? The collection was filled with beautiful, diaphanous dresses in 
pale colors. The models were crowned, befitting a queen, however, Aksu’s crowns a “mitra,” the 
religious crown Greek-Orthodox priests wear, and not with the kind of tiara Queen Marie 
actually wore.'*? Aksu’s intent was to combine Queen Marie's British roots with traditional 
Romanian costumes to create something contemporary. “To take you forwards, we must first 
take you back,” read the show’s notes. Tilly Macalister-Smith, doing a critique of Aksu's 
collection in Vogue magazine, questioned his success. After characterizing Queen Marie as “a 


woman scomed by romance that retreated into her love of art and botanical gardens,” she 


‘80Tbid. 


'S'During my research I discovered an aquarelle that greatly resembled the ethnic 
ensemble Mrs. Mebane received from the queen (fig. 34). The image dates from 1926, exactly 
the year in which Queen Marie with her daughter, princess Ileana, and her son, prince Nicholas, 
visited United States. 


127 j-Yue Liang, “Bora Aksu’s SS13 Collection Showcases His 'Modern Queen',” posted 
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Greek-Orthodox priests wore during religious services. It is a symbol of Christ's crown of thorns. 
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queried: “Is this really the woman of today?”'*4 This clearly does Queen Marie a disservice in 
that she was a strong, resourceful woman and an effective advocate for her people, not someone 
who can be dismissed as an escapist, romantic victim. According to her youngest daughter, 
Princess Ileana, Queen Marie broke “through the restricting hell of her upbringing and the royal 
taboos without loss of dignity.” 5 Dubbed the first modern queen, she was the key promoter not 
only of Romania’s traditional dress, but also of the cause of women both nationally and 
internationally. In 1919 at the Paris Peace Conference, Scottish advocate of women’s rights Lady 
Aberdeen proposed to Queen Marie to represent the women’s movement at the League of 
Nations. Lady Aberdeen considered the queen to have “all the qualities of a pioneer” fit for a 
leader of women's rights. 137 

Queen Marie made the transition of the Romanian blouse into the fashion world possible, 
first domestically, encouraging Romanian women to wear it not only in the countryside, but in 
the city as well, and later internationally, as she took Romania’s traditional dress to Paris. In the 
archive of the Library of Congress, I came across a photograph with the following description: 


Queen Marie of Romania sets the style dress in her country. Here is the daughter of the rich in 


S4Tilly Macalister-Smith, “Spring/Summer 2013 Ready-To-Wear: Bora Aksu,” British 
Vogue, September 14, 2012, accessed January 12, 2017, http://www.vogue.co.uk/shows/spring- 
summer-2013-ready-to-wear/. 
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Sinaia wearing the costume. 1°? The Romanian blouse circulated widely because of the queen’s 
use of modern media to promote this ancient form of traditional dress. Just how widely? During 
her American trip in the Fall of 1926, the queen and her daughter wore traditional Romanian 
dress while visiting North Dakota. She was clearly a modern queen on a mission. 

Though she favored the ancient costumes of Romania, the queen should be considered 
fashion forward. Like her contemporary, modern dancer Isadora Duncan (1877-1927), who 
adopted the classical Grecian-inspired tunic, both looked back in order to move forward, away 
from the restrictions of Victorian dress.'°? In Paris, the dominant fashion designer of the day, 


Paul Poiret, known in the United States as “The King of Fashion” and in Paris as Le 


140 


Magnifique,‘ also drew inspiration from the Romanian blouse.'*! Lou Taylor, professor of 


dress and textile history at the University of Brighton, mentioned that “Paul Poiret made the most 
beautiful designs based on Romanian blouses [...] his wife Denise wore them.” Also this 
connection with the Romanian garb could have been possible because of his friendship with 


Queen Marie, who used to visit his atelier. 14 


138Library of Congress, “Queen Marie of Romania Sets the Style of the Dress of Her 
Country,” Frank and Frances Carpenter Collection, accessed March 8, 2016, //:catalog.loc.gov/ 
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However, Poiret might also have become acquainted with the Romanian blouse through 
Henri Matisse and Constantin Brancusi, both of whom were acquainted with the designer, as 
well. In fact, Poiret was a collector and owned work by both artists. Strengthening the connection 
even more is the fact that Matisse's wife and daughter were part of Poiret's clientele. Indeed, it 
would have been difficult for Poiret in Paris not to have been aware of the Romanian blouse at 
this time since it was making the rounds in both fashionable and artistic circles. 

The role played by Queen Marie of Romania in promoting the Romanian Blouse during 
the 1920s cannot be underestimated. Already in wide circulation when Matisse picks up the 
motif in the later 1930s, the ancient Romanian blouse continues to intersect with modern culture 
through his paintings and the pictorial signs he evolves from its design in his paper cut-outs of 
the late forties and early fifties. The blouse makes another important comeback in 1981 when 
Yves Saint Laurent revives it, this time by appropriating Matisse’s appropriations of the 
Romanian blouse. What Queen Marie starts by introducing the Romanian blouse into 
international fashion, Yves Saint Laurent brings full circle by making the blouse play a 


significant role in the cultural hybridization of haute couture. 
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CHAPTER 3 
YVES SAINT LAURENT’S TAKE ON MATISSE’S LA BLOUSE ROUMAINE 
While Queen Marie influenced fashion and set a trend with the Romanian blouse from 
Paris to North Dakota, there was one place she did not take it: on the catwalk. The Romanian 
blouse, despite its wide circulation, remained more a costume than a fashion statement. That 
would change in 1981 when Yves Saint Laurent’s autumn/winter collection made its debut 
featuring Romanian traditional dress in bold, new untraditional ways. But this was not just any 
Romanian blouse; it was Matisse’s La Blouse Romaine, so the appropriation was twofold: ethnic 
clothing made chic and fashion merging with high art. In this groundbreaking collection, Saint 
Laurent paid homage to Matisse in an attempt to elevate his own work and vision to that of an 
artist, while also attempting to elevate the Romanian blouse to haute couture status. “A 
Romanian blouse does not belong to any period,“ Saint Laurent said. “All these peasant clothes 
are passed down from century to century without going out of fashion.” 14 He saw traditional 
clothing from Asia, Africa, and Slavic countries as defying fashion’s quick-paced shifts and 
trends. For Saint Laurent, these non-Western traditions were unchanging and timeless. Whether 
true or not, such a statement suggests his desire to create a more lasting art form than the 
continual turnover of fashion styles. This may explain why he turned to art for inspiration so 
often: the 1965 Fall/Winter Collection of Mondrian color-block shift dresses inspired by a 
Mondrian painting in the designer’s personal collection; his heavily embroidered Van Gogh 
jackets from the Spring/Summer Collection of 1988; and his quotations of Matisse, whose work 
inspired the designer perhaps more than any other. His 1980 autumn/winter collection was a 
43F]orence Chenoune and Farid Muller, “Exoticism in the Designs of Yves Saint Laurent: 

A Lesson in Fashion,” quoted in Yves Saint Laurent (Paris: La Martiniere Groupe, 2010), 257, 
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Paris, March 11-August 29, 2010. 
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direct homage to Matisse’s late paper cut-outs. One year later, in the autumn/winter show of 
1981 in which the Romanian blouse figures so prominently, it is clear the fashion designer is not 
done with Matisse. 

Both the artist and the fashion designer shared a love of Morocco and a passion for textile 
designs. Saint Laurent did not like to actually travel, except to visit his Moroccan home. So he 
traveled stylistically, instead. Preceding the 1981 Romanian blouse collection were his take-offs 
on Russian culture. His first show as Head of Dior in 1958 was inspired by the shape of the 
traditional Russian sarafan. His 1976 Fall/Winter Collection was named after Diaghilev’s Ballet 
Russes. One year later, in 1977, he introduced his trademark fragrance—Opium—in tandem with 
his show on the enchantment, mysteries, and exoticisms of the Orient. The designer’s 1979-80 
collection focused on Picasso and Diaghilev’s collaboration on Parade, featuring harlequin- 
inspired clothing. Turning from Picasso to Matisse was the next logical step in 1980 and 1981, 
when Romania replaces Russia in terms of his inspiration. In this series of shows, it is clear that 
Saint Laurent is simultaneously pursuing the “Masters of Modern Art” and his fascination with 
exotic cultures. 

The centerpiece of the 1981 collection is a replica of the Romanian blouse that Matisse 
painted in 1940. In addition to the blouse, a blue velvet skirt completes the ensemble, similar to 
the color Matisse used in his painting, and a black belt (fig. 40). Saint Laurent includes an exotic 
accessory: the small burgundy hat, which in Romanian is called a “fes,” or “fez” in Turkish, and 
dating back to the Ottoman Empire. In Morocco this type of small hat is called a tarboosh,'“ and 
is worn by men. Saint Laurent, thus, does a gender as well as cultural switch when he takes this 

‘The origins of “tarboosh" in Morocco are not clear. The design may have come from 
ancient Greece or the Balkans. In the nineteenth century, it gained wide acceptance when the 


Ottoman rulers moved to modernize traditional costumes. The brimless hat did not get in the way 
of a Muslim's daily prayers and was cleaner and less cumbersome than the turban. 
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recognizable form of headwear for Middle Eastern men and puts it instead on a female model 
walking the runway at a Parisian fashion show. Challenging traditional gender roles through 
dress was something the designer loved to do and saw as a way of empowering women. It was 
Yves Saint Laurent, after all, who made the tuxedo part of a woman’s wardrobe.“ Associated 
with the city of Fez in Morocco, the headpiece becomes Saint Laurent’s way of adding his 
signature touch and further exoticizing the traditional blouse that was Matisse’s source. In 
southern Romania, married women used to wear a red fes, covered by a white fine, delicate 
homemade headscarf made out of natural silk, called “marama,” which was a symbol of wealth 
(fig. 41).'4° There is nothing to indicate that Saint Laurent was aware of this cultural context. 
Instead, it seems more plausible that he was referencing his own ties to Morocco, giving 
Matisse’s La Blouse Romaine his own personal twist. 

Saint Laurent first traveled to Morocco in 1966 and seemed to fall in love with it at first 
sight. He bought a house that same year and would travel back and forth between Paris and 
Morocco for the rest of his life. It was in 1980, however, the same year he first started to do 
collections inspired by Matisse’s work, that he bought the Villa Oasis in Marrakech. The 


property had been the residence of French “Orientalist” artist Jacques Majorelle since 1923, 14” 
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and he was the one who developed the lush gardens and had the French architect Paul Sinoir 
build the cubist-inspired house in the 1930s. Today the site includes the Museum of Islamic Art 
of Marrakech and the Yves Saint Laurent Museum, which just opened in October 2017. “I think 
Marrakech became Saint Laurent’s secret garden,” said Björn Dahlstém, Director of the new 
museum, “or an adored reflection of the lost world of his childhood, because he was born in 
Algeria and grew up there when the country was still a French colony.” 148 Matisse also seemed 
to find an earthly paradise in Morocco, though he only made two short trips to Tangier in 1912 
and 1913.4° The colors and light he discovered there, however, remained with him and were 
rediscovered, at least in part, in the south of France. Clearly the textile designs of Morocco 
appealed to both Matisse and Saint Laurent. In 1979, having just finished doing a collection 
inspired by Picasso’s collaboration with Diaghilev, it is understandable that the fashion designer 
might want to take on Matisse next. But the fact that Saint Laurent bought Villa Oasis in 1980 
and started to restore it makes it tempting to think that he might have been thinking about 
Matisse in Morocco, as well. For the next two years, Matisse would be the artist who inspired 
him the most. We see echoes of Matisse’s La Gerbe in the long cocktail dress Saint Laurent 
designed for the 1980 collection. La Blouse Romaine rules the catwalk in the 1981 collection. 
Saint Laurent’s addition of the fez, thus, draws a link between himself and Matisse as two 
“artists” who both found inspiration in Morocco. If Saint Laurent is right that the Romanian 


blouse never goes out of style, then his appropriation of Matisse’s depiction of the motif can be 


18Björn Dahlst6ém, quoted in Ibid. 


149See Jack Cowart, Pierre Schneider, John Elderfield, et al, Matisse in Morocco: The 
Paintings and Drawings, 1912-1913 (Washington: National Gallery of Art, in association with 
Harry N. Abrams, 1990; published in conjunction with the exhibition “Matisse in Morocco: The 
Paintings and Drawings, 1912-1913” shown at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the 
National Gallery in Washington, DC, the State Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, and the State 
Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow. 
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seen as an attempt to put himself on a par with the artist and as a way to elevate fashion to the 
timeless realm of high art. 

Though Saint Laurent’s inclusion of the red fez may work stylistically and in a gender 
bending way, it also breaks with the tradition of the Romanian blouse and points to a potential 
problem if such cultural hybridity is practiced too loosely. At risk of becoming lost are the 
origins of the blouse and its rootedness in Romanian ancient customs and cultural practices. As 
the connections to a specific cultural context are mixed with other cultural contexts—Romania 
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with Russia, Hungary, or what is generically termed “gypsy” ’*—what we are left with is a free- 


floating “peasant blouse” with no national identity, undoing what Queen Marie had tried so hard 
to do in promoting Romanian culture through the blouse. Saint Laurent, of course, is first and 
foremost thinking about Matisse, not the Romanian blouse per se. But his 1981 collection did 
open the door to more cultural referencing of exotic and ethnic fashions in the years that 
followed. 

In today’s global fashion market, the cultural diversity of styles has increased 
exponentially along with the rise of new emerging markets. Sustainable and ethical practices are 


discussed and debated as third world labor becomes increasingly exploited as well. A “Romanian 


'5°Ts there a connection of the traditional blouse with gypsy culture? The answer is no. 
First of all, the Romanian type of blouse belongs to a sedentary, agricultural society, while gypsy 
cultures are nomadic. The entire process, beginning with the cultivation of the fiber necessary for 
making the fabric and ending with the final ensemble, takes time and resources. There were 
exchanges with gypsies who gained possession of some traditional blouses and dresses when 
Romanians would trade them for things: “The mindfulness of women for the decoration of the 
Romanian blouses was great. It was an endless hunt for new motifs. The new patterns 
embroidered on the blouses for special occasions were “stolen” by the competition, especially at 
church or weddings, and sewn on everyday blouses. The purpose was to discredit the new 
beautiful design of the rivalry. In this situation, some of the discredited blouses were exchanged 
by their owners with Gypsies for things like distaffs and wooden spoons.” Translated from 
Romanian. Tancred Banateanu, “Port — Gateala Capului — Podoabe,” in Arta Populara 
Bucovineana (Bucuresti: I.P. Grafica, 1975), 290. 
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blouse” might be made in India rather than stitched by hand by Romanian women who learned 
their craft from their mothers in a renewable generational cycle that had gone on for centuries. 
In fact, a good number of Romanian women no longer make the traditional garments but instead 
order them from specialized businesses. If in the past the value of a costume was measured by 
the quality of the craft skills and the originality of the design, today the value of some of some 
traditional ensembles is established by the costly materials, accessories, and passementerie, 
which sometimes cost thousands of euros. Most of the expensive materials are bought from 
abroad rather than locally sourced. Displaced labor and materials, plus the mass circulation of 
styles and goods, make a search for origins and cultural roots seem hopelessly out of step with 
today’s clothing industry. What started out as an ancient form of traditional dress—the 
Romanian blouse—being celebrated in the modern world for its abstract designs and cultural 
identity, now ends up as a ubiquitous “peasant blouse” available in most any brand, as a quick 
internet search will prove. +! 

Due to Romania being geographically positioned as part of the Balkans, a region located 
between Western Europe and the Old Levant, it is possible that Yves Saint Laurent was inspired 
to play on exoticism with his 1981 collection based on La Blouse Roumaine. In fact, Romania in 
the 1800s was considered to be part of the Near Orient, a region still thought of as being full of 
mysticism and exoticism. As a consequence, the Romanian blouse might well have appealed to 
the fashion designer more for its exotic qualities than as ethnic folk dress. In terms of pure 
design, Saint Laurent clearly echoes Matisse’s appreciation of its abstract design. Embellished 
with embroidered orange, green, brown and black passementerie trim, Saint Laurent’s take on 

151For irrefutable proof, see Google, “Peasant Blouse,” accessed April 21, 2018, 
https://www.google.com/search?q=peasant+blouse&client=firefox-b-1-ab&source= univ&tbm= 
hop&tbo=u&sa=X &ved=OahUKEwjGnr_B9czaAh VJqlIQKHcIbAPgQ 
sxgIKA&biw=1427&bih=731 
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the blouse is a far departure from the original hand-embroidered traditional blouse, with intricate 
motifs meticulously sewn by hand, displaying a fine example of women’s craftsmanship in 
textile designs. Instead, what Saint Laurent tries to imitate is Matisse’s hand with bold shapes 
and lines that look more painted on than stitched. In 1988, Saint Laurent’s Van Gogh jackets will 
be intricately beaded, but in his 1981 version of Matisse’s La Blouse Romaine, he remains true to 
his source—which was not a blouse, but Matisse’s painting of a blouse. So he works in large 
strokes with embellished, bejeweled ornaments. 

Yves Saint Laurent’s first “exotic” couture collection was the “Opera and Ballets Russes” 
in July 1976, inspired by Sergei Diaghilev’s ballets.'°? It was created at the same time as his 
utilitarian day-wear brand, Rive Gauche, standing for the hip, more bohemian Left Bank of Paris, 
where the YSL boutique was situated. With the exotic on his mind, his “Ballets Russes” 
collection was meant to transport the young active woman, who by day wore the Rive Gauche 
label, to a more mysterious fantasy land during the night, where she would be transformed into 
“Chinese princesses, Goya duennas, and Slavic peasants.” 1? The title of the collection, however, 
is deceiving because it suggests that the inspiration was solely Russian culture, which is not 
entirely true. In fact, the starting point of Saint Laurent’s collection was Vermeer’s painting, Girl 
with a Pearl Earring, in particular, the “exotic” turban worn by the girl. Saint Laurent had made 
the turban his own iconic accessory by that time. 1*4 

In fact, the designer’s exotic collections were composed of a mix and match traditional 


pieces drawn from many different cultures and contemporary touches of his own. For example, 


152Chenoune and Müller, 254. 
153]þid. 
154]þid. 
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the black shoes with metal buckle were inspired by Austrian traditional dress, and the caftans 
coats derived from North Africa, Turkey and India. Florence Chenoune and Farid Miiller 
mention that all these exotic collections “escaped folkloric and ethnographical analysis.” 1 How 
was that possible? The answer is simple. It was the result of appropriating traditional items of 
clothing from diverse sources, plus combining them with modern constructions all under the 
exotic “Russian” title that erased individual cultural identities, creating a new hybrid identity in 
their place. 

Loulou de la Falaise, an associate of Yves Saint Laurent, compared the diverse cultural 
influences that the designer sent down the catwalk to the Silk Road, that ancient network of trade 
routes that connected East and West. 1 The allure of the exotic and the mysterious aura of the 
“Other” is what Saint Laurent was appropriating, though individual cultural identities were 
misappropriated, as a result. 

Case in point: Saint Laurent not only thought the traditional Romanian blouse was 
timeless; he also thought the same ensemble could be worn by young and old.'°” From the 
traditional standpoint, this is not true. These traditional garments are socially well defined within 
their particular contexts, and such canons are set in place in a particular community to be 
respected. Young women in Romania wear ensembles of a certain color, usually red, while 
middle age married women wear darker colors, and in their elderly years they wear black. The 
act of appropriating things from a culture not your own, especially without showing a clear 


understanding and respect for that culture, can lead to misappropriation. Matisse always referred 


‘SsTbid. 


‘Sé6Tbid., 256. Loulou de la Falaise (1948-2011) was a fashion muse and designer of 
fashion, jewelry and accessories associated with Yves Saint Laurent. 


Ibid., 257. 
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to the blouse as la blouse romaine. Saint Laurent also refers to it that way when he is 
appropriating Matisse, but when he draws from the blouse in the 1976 Ballets Russes collection, 
the cultural reference is erased. Ironically, the designer who said, “All these peasant clothes are 


passed down from century to century without going out of fashion,” !°® 


ended up passing down a 
misappropriation as la blouse romaine becomes nothing more or less than “peasant clothes.” 
When a designer of Yves Saint Laurent’s caliber gets it wrong, we cannot expect fashion 
knockoffs to correct the cultural misappropriation. Consider what Sonya Abrego wrote in a 
recent online essay in Racked: 
Peasant blouses are deceptively complicated. What makes a blouse “peasant”? Essentially, 
this description is an umbrella term for the kind of informal top with a wide neck, short 
and puffed or long and full sleeves, and elastic or smocking at the waist, cuffs, and 
neckline. In spite of multiple variations and fashionable re-incarnations, I think it’s safe to 
say we know it when we see it. 1° 
Is it that safe if we have no idea whether we are talking about a Mexican peasant blouse, or one 
from the Greece, Poland, Romania, Serbia or some generic variation on the theme that comes 
from nowhere more specific than the ubiquitous fashion knockoff economy? 

Miiller concludes her essay on Saint Laurent’s exotic designs by saying that even though 
they were inspired by the traditional clothing of “far-off lands,” they exhibited a new original 
vocabulary that “was Saint Laurent’s own.” !® Perhaps Müller is referring to his “exoticism” as 
this “original” vocabulary, but if so it is a signature language based on cultural misappropriations 


that exploit, mischaracterize, and do not respect the traditions he is referencing. The exoticizing 


of the other, even in haute couture, remains a dangerous game of cultural misappropriations. 


18Yves Saint Laurent, quoted in Ibid. 


ssSonia Abrego, “What Makes a Peasant Blouse ‘Peasant’?” Racked, February 27, 2017, 
accessed April 21, 2018, https://www.racked.com/2017/2/27/14692412/peasant-blouse. 


160 Chenoune and Muller, 257. 
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Saint Laurent would continue to draw on the Romanian blouse to the end of his career. 
We see vestiges of it in his Fall /Winter 1999-2000 Collection. Models from diverse 
backgrounds strut down the runway dressed in variations on the Romanian blouse that seem to 
draw on other cultural traditions, as well. Some are sheer and transparent, while others are satiny 
with tighter, form-fitting sleeves. The wedding gown joins the virginal white Romanian blouse to 
an opulent, billowing skirt of pink satin that recalls nineteenth-century formal court dress. 
Embroidered with white and gold stitches, the wedding blouse keeps to tradition in the 
decorative fields with vertical rows of flowers in the front. On the sleeves we see the vertical 
row Called the “altita,” in the upper part. However, Saint Laurent has puts less embroidery on 
the sleeves and more on the chest, exactly the opposite of an authentic Romanian blouse, where 
the sleeve is the mostly embroidered field, since this is where the signs and fields of the 
composition reveal the origin of its maker. To top off the wedding ensemble, the “bride” wears a 
wreath of wheat as her headpiece and carries a sheath of wheat as her bouquet, possibly as a sign 
of fertility and fecundity which take us full circle back to Matisse’s La Gerbe, both being 
pictorial signs for an élan vital. The floral motif once again seems to migrate off the blouse to 
become part of the stage set as the models pass through an arbor of densely packed flowers. This 
same year, in 1999, Gucci does a takeover of the parent company of YSL, and they appoint 
designer Tom Ford as the new creative director. This 1999-2000 show, thus, marks Saint 
Laurent’s last, which means he goes out in true form with a wedding gown ensemble inspired by 
the “peasant” Romanian blouse (the East) married to the French court skirt (the West) in a 


celebration of cultural hybridity played out in grand style. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Romanian blouse—a favorite motif of Matisse, Queen Marie of Romania, and 
fashion designer Yves-Saint Laurent—is tracked throughout this thesis, shifting focus from a 
monographic approach to one that foregrounds the material artifact and what all it signifies 
both traditionally and contemporaneously as it intersects with modern art and western fashion 
in the twentieth century. Being a native Romanian, I not only wanted my research to draw 
upon my cultural background, but also to reflect a perspective and point of view coming from 
Eastern Europe in order to unveil deeper layers rarely touched upon in the West when the 
blouse is treated more as a side note rather than the subject of inquiry. What unfolds is less 
the story of Matisse’s impact on the Romanian blouse than the impact the blouse had on 
Matisse. Drawing on his early love of textiles, the traditional blouse with its embroidered 
motifs provided him with a pictorial sign language derived from ancient references to nature 
and fertility that he could further abstract and eventually evolve into the élan vital of his late 
paper cut-outs. Through numerous acquaintances the artist had with Romanian intellectuals 
and artists living in Paris at the time, chief among them being his close friend Pallady. Matisse 
felt a kinship with the philosophical underpinnings of the blouse’s traditional design and 
coded references to the fecundity of nature. The oak leaf motif in particular became the seed 
of Matisse’s final abstract statements in the 1953 ceramic mural La Gerbe and his stained 
glass designs for the Rosary Chapel in Vence. 

As a native Romanian, I knew it would be impossible to tell the story of Matisse’s 
Romanian Blouse without also telling the story of Queen Marie of Romania, who may not be that 
well known in the West today, but who was widely celebrated during Matisse’s life as the first 


modern queen. Before Matisse did his most famous paintings of the Romanian blouse in 1940, 
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Queen Marie, a descendent of British and Russian nobility, adopted the blouse both for its 
ancient cultural roots to her newly adopted country of Romania and for its potential to establish a 
modern cultural identity, one that would help her promote the welfare of her new homeland. She 
is the one who must be credited for taking the Romanian blouse from its picturesque rural and 
regional context into the modern era. With an understanding of how celebrity and the media in a 
modern world can be used to disseminate one’s message on an international stage, Queen Marie 
made the traditional ethnic dress of Romania a trend-setting phenomenon from Paris to America. 
Photographed repeatedly in Romanian garb, Queen Marie not only won the affections and 
bolstered the pride of the Romanian people by embracing the traditional dress, but she also 
brought international attention to a country whose character she was both trying to preserve and 
modernize through much needed reforms. 

While Queen Marie and Matisse both adopted the Romanian blouse from its cultural 
context, Yves Saint Laurent’s Romanian connection is more at a remove from the very start. 
What he appropriates is actually Matisse’s muse for his paintings: the blouse already turned into 
high art, which he then turns into haute couture as a form of self-promotion: the fashion designer 
equated with being an artist-genius on Matisse’s scale. What starts out as an homage to Matisse 
and his love of Morocco becomes a personalized reference to his own penchant for exotica and 
Morocco, with the Romanian blouse subsumed as part of this more generalized exoticism of the 
ethnic other. In the fashion designer’s hybridizing of various forms of ethnic dress, we see the 
beginnings of western fashion’s embrace of cultural diversity, but curiously this celebration of 
global fashion eventually leads to a tale of both lost and found origins. The appropriated 


Romanian blouse ends up misappropriated as a generic peasant blouse of anonymous or 
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questionable hybridized origins. With Yves Saint Laurent, thus, we see the beginnings of cultural 
erasure in a global fashion marketplace. 

The situation of cultural appropriation has become even more degraded in our 
contemporary moment when designers draw inspiration from different cultures without giving 
credit to those communities. An example is Tom Ford’s Spring-Summer 2012 collection. In this 
particular collection one of the blouses is almost identical with the Romanian blouses from the 
Sibiu region of Romania.'®! Adele, the well-known British singer, appeared on the Vogue cover 
wearing one of those blouses. It was an exciting moment for me coming from Romania to see 
that such a prominent designer was paying homage to my cultural traditions. However, after 
detailed research, I could not locate any mention by the designer about the Romanian influence 
in his collection. In an interview with Vogue, Ford confessed, “I’ve streamlined things more this 
season. I think I’m very classic, because what I do is always based on something you’ve seen 
before. And yes, maybe there’s something YSL about it.” 16° So he acknowledges that “maybe 
there's something YSL about it,” which certainly there is with the Romanian blouse vibe. 
However, Ford neglected to give credit to the culture from which he had directly borrowed from. 
All he acknowledges is Saint Laurent, who got his inspiration from Matisse, who in turn got his 
inspiration from the Romanian blouse. Could this just be a case of Ford trying to look more 
original by concealing his source material? Or is the source itself becoming lost in the shuffle of 


cultural appropriations taken to the level of cultural plagiarism? 


‘61!Photo Collage source: La Blouse Roumaine, Facebook community page. 


‘Tom Ford, quoted in Laura Kathleen Maize, “They said/ We said: Tom Ford’s Spring 
2012 collection photos are finally released to the public” in Fashion blog, November 8, 2011, 
accessed May 5, 2018, https://fashionmagazine.com/fashion/they-saidwe-said-tom-fords-spring- 
2012-collection-photos-are-finally-released-to-the-public-what-say-you/. 
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In Tory Burch’s 2017 Resort collection, there is a coat with black floral embroidery that 
is a very close replica of a vintage Romanian coat on display at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York.'® One can clearly notice the close resemblance of the design, but Burch decided not 
to give credit to her Romanian source. In a preview of the collection, the designer implied that 
her inspiration was mainly the friendship of Jackie Kennedy Onassis and Princess Elizabeth of 
Toro, a Ugandan princess who became the country’s first female lawyer and first woman 
ambassador to the United States. 

Burch drew on the signature silhouettes of the era as well as each woman’s personal 

style, mingling the classically American with the exotic. Not coincidentally, that mix is 

quintessentially on brand. There were soft space-dyed knits and A-line leather skirts with 
hardware details; fully embroidered maxi caftans; a Sixties-ish white wool coat with 
black floral embroidery, and a tomato red sweater and long skirt accessorized with a cool 

belt. 164 
What does a Romanian vintage coat have in common with Jackie Kennedy Onassis and Princess 
Elizabeth of Toro? Not a thing. This is a clear a case of misappropriation, in which the designer 
completely erased the cultural identity of the Romanian coat. 

In an age of globalization where the expectation is that we celebrate cultural differences, 
it is not only a form of respect for designers to give credit to the cultures that inspire them; it 
should also be seen as a form of ethical and creative honesty. By crediting one’s sources, all 
parties benefit from the exchange. With the age of the internet and mass media, we are all 
connected, and voices condemning this kind of cultural misappropriation from the fashion world 
are growing stronger. 

163 The label reads “Coat; Date: early 20" century; Culture: Romanian; Medium: Wool; 
Gift of Christine Valmy, 1981,” The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

164Jessica Iredale, “Tory Burch Resort 2018 - Friends and style icons Jackie O and 


Princess Elizabeth of Toro were Burch's main muses,” WWD, June 2, 2017, accessed June 8, 
2017, http://wwd.com/runway/resort-2018/new-york/tory-burch/review/. 
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Today Romanians are trying to re-discover and re-connect with traditional forms of 
Romanian dress that pre-date the period of communist suppression. During the dictatorship, 
those blouses and forms of dress lost their stories, rich embroideries, and elaborate techniques, 
becoming increasingly standardized and mechanically commercialized to serve the interest of the 
communist party. No longer did women strive to create traditional blouses distinct from the rest. 

Under communist rule, traditional forms of clothing were mass-produced and targeted for 
a western market. No longer did the embroidered designs reflect the particular village or region 
of their origin, as had been the case in those blouses from the 1930s and 1940s, which had so 
mesmerized Matisse with their abstract motifs and diversity of signs. Embroidered motifs, which 
had been passed down by generations and individually varied in the process, were now dictated 
by the communist regime down to the stitching, thread and fabric. The homemade fabric that had 
once been made with such care was, under communist rule, replaced with the industrial mass 
produce cheese cloth because it was softer and see-through, appealing more to western tastes. 16 
That ancient trademark of cultural identity—the Romanian blouse—had become inauthentic and 
culturally subordinated by the communist regime. Lou Taylor explained in her book: “Both in 
1970s Oxaca and Ceausescu’s Romania, commercialism, whether driven by capitalism, or by 
Communism ideology, became the force that has ‘globalised,’ and thereby displaced, the cultural 
function of these embroidered peasant blouses and the socio-economic position of their 
makers. '° 

Change finally came with the 1989 anti-communist Revolution. Since then, women have 


come together from all paths of life, trying to rediscover the old ways of creating and expressing 


15Lou Taylor, “Commodified National Dress,” The Study of Dress History (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 2012), 227. 


‘6Tbid, 228. 
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themselves artistically in textiles, telling their life stories again, just as their ancestors had done. 
There was a collectively felt need to regain culturally appropriated traditions. June 24, 2013, at 
the initiative of the La Blouse Roumaine, an online community, was officially proclaimed the 
first Universal Romanian Blouse Day, and this new annual tradition has gained momentum with 
each passing year. '°” 

As a Romanian, I felt empowered by seeing a series of postal stamps telling the story of 
the Romanian blouse as “a national treasure.” 183 The stamps featured four prominent women 
who had been great promoters and ambassadors of Romanian traditional dress: Queen Elizabeth 
of Romania (1843-1916); 1° Queen Marie of Romania (1875-1938); Smaranda Braescu (1897- 


1948);'”° and Maria Tanase (1913-1963).!”! All of these women are shown dressed in traditional 


167 “La Blouse Roumaine is a movement that grew organically, around the image and 
meaning of the Romanian blouse, IA. [...] People across six continents chose to voluntarily and 
informally participate in the Universal IA Day last year, by posting a photo or a selfie wearing 
their blouses on facebook. In 2014, the movement grew exponentially, to almost 100,000 
members, with an audience of millions of visitors mostly from Romania, the rest of Europe, and 
the United States. La Blouse Roumaine generated a whole series of re-positioning initiatives for 
the IA, as well as for traditional culture in general.” Embassy of Romania, “Universal Day of the 
Romanian Blouse, accessed July 1, 2018, https://washington.mae.ro/en/local-news/867. 


168 See https://www.romfilatelia.ro/en/the-national-stamp-says-the-story-of-the-romanian- 
blouse/. 


169 Queen Elizabeth of Romania, known in literature as Carmen Silva, predecessor of 
Queen Marie of Romania, was an important promoter of Romanian garb. She established a 
school of embroidery in which old patterns of folk art were preserved. The queen encouraged her 
ladies to wear the traditional vestments to the big charity events in Bucharest, the capital of the 
country. Tom's Place, “Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania,” by Helen Zimmern, The Century 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine - August, 1884, accessed August 12, 2016, http://www.tkinter. 
smig.net/ CarmenSylva/Century1884.08/index.html 


170 Smaranda Braescu, Romanian aviator, was the first female aviator to break the World 
Record in 1931 for female parachute jumping. 


171 Maria Tanase, a famous Romanian singer and folklore collector, had a short but 
tumultuous love relationship with Brancusi who was her senior by some 37 years. Tanase is 
considered by music critics and fans the “Edith Piaf of Romania” and her recordings are 
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garb, prominently featuring the varied details of the embroidered sleeves, which reveal the 
particular region of that blouse’s origin. For those who can read this pictorial sign language, the 
embroidery functions as a kind of secret code revealing one’s identity tied to a rediscovered 
sense of place. My mind goes back to the moment when Matisse after finishing The Dream in 
1940 wrote to his Romanian friend Pallady that “. .. those who see only how I represented the 


hair and the embroidery on the shoulder will think I am joking. But you . . . you know.” 


considered a national treasure. It is important to note that Brancusi in his lovely declaration of 
love for Maria said that she could inspire him to sculpt a Maiastra bird for each folk song she 
sings. In fact, she is also known as the “Maiastra Bird” of Romanian folk music. 
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